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Inucca, the Industrious, 





UCCA would de- 
light the heart of 
our uncle Toby : it 
is as neat and com- 
pact a specimen of 
a town fortified on 
the principles of 
Vanuban as he could 
desire. Perhaps he 
would have pro- 
posed a more satis- 
factory glacis ; pos- 
sibly, for the sake 
of humanity, he 
would have wished 
that it should, at 
least, once have 
been satisfactorily 
invested; have 

made gallant opposition 

to the commencement of 
i il the second parallel at 
least; have cost the be- 
siegera its exactly esti- 

mated price, to a day, a 

cannon-shot, and a man; 

been battered in breach, | 
and after a vain night | 
attack on the trenches 
have been taken by as- 
sault, and occupied ip the name of his Majesty,— 
if his Majesty could be conveniently committed 
to a war at Lucca. Still the example is very 
complete as it stands: bastion and curtain, 
and ditch and counterscarp, ravelin and half- 
moon, covered-way, and all the rest of it taken 
together, are as neat and as obsolete as the 
diagram of the lecturer on fortification in any 
military college in New World or Old. There 
are even now no ragged suburbs without the 
walls, nor buildings that impede free circulation 
of troops along their circuit within. Corporal 

Trim might stand behind his honour’s chair 
placed above a re-entering angle, and fight over 
again the combat at the gate of St. Nicolas; and 
whether they looked to fortifications or city- 
wards, forget occasionally that they were not 
still before the model and mutable town that 
encroached on the kitchen-garden at home, with 
its bridges and its batteries ; its representative 
houses hooking on and off with such endless 
facility of re-arrangement ; its toy-steeples and 
majestic cathedral. 

Still Lucca is a larger place than it would be 
supposed from the impressions of a walk round 
the walls, or rather the ramparts; the fresh 
green of the well-watered plats around it, and 
the beauty of the mountains that close in the 
prospect, so beguile the time. Some word of 
intermediate dignity between hills and moun- 
tains is required to designate the spurs and 
ranges by which the Apennines here descend to 
the plain; certain barer overpeering peaks of 
the proper Apennines, to say nothing of memo- 
ries of Alps not far remote, forbid us to call 
these nearer eminences mountains, as a certain 
majesty in outline, even more than magnitude, 
entitles them to promotion above the common- 
alty, with no inferiors more important than 
mounds and slopes and hillocks. More time is 
thus spent in making the circuit and pausing 
for admiration and the refreshment of cool airs 


under shady trees than we are well aware of; 
and we find, when we descend, that the space 
enclosed admits of not insignificant open squares, 
and a network of streets, among which the 
objects of interest are distributed quite widely 
enough for the shortest outs in hot days to be 
welcome, As may well be supposed, in the 
centuries when Lucca was a republic, it had 
walls of very different character; these have 
vanished, and there would be little interest now 
in tracing their lines or relation to a still earlier 
cincture in the Roman period. Enough that 
the Church of Santa Maria Farisportam—with- 
out the walls—is now considerably within the 
present, 

The city is most frequently entered from the 
railroad on one side, and from the opposite by 
the road that, following the embanked margin of 
the Serchio, brings back sojourners of the Bagni 
di Lucca. Those who have delayed their study 
of the city till after their enjoyment of the baths, 
and then for consistency in inversion take up 
the monuments as they present themselves, will 
so drop not unhappily; they will come first 
upon the Amphitheatre, the most important 
relic of Roman ages, and on the Church of San 
Frediano, the earliest in many respects of the 
Christian monuments. The lofty and elaborate 
facade of San Michele will then come into view ; 
the interior will not delay even an archzologist 
long, on the way to the cathedral, the great 
centre of the curious, the ornate, and the beauti- 
ful in Lucca. 

The condition of the Roman Amphitheatre is 
very similar to that of one of the primeval spon- 
giade that is detectable in a flint; the general | 
form preserved, the internal markings quite re- | 
cognizable on fracture; and here and there what 
seems externally a trace of yet unobliterated 
organic substance; some of the recovery of) 
original details: their demonstration is due to| 
comparatively modern clearances. Small houses 
and gardens cleared away have left the internal 
oval of the arena clear for a market ; an ellipti- 
cal line of street defines the external outline, the 
houses being raised on the foundations of the 
seats, and seeming to observe the divisions of 














the enveloping arcades; while the inner Piazza 
del Mercato is entered by passages that pierce | 
the barrier, and admit us where abutments at 
least and a voussoir or two give indication that | 
we tread the line of ancient vomitoria. Of pro- | 
per architectural features not a trace remains ; | 
to find these we must follow them to the Church | 
of San Frediano (Frigidianus), where within and 
without in small pillars and large, we may ob- 
serve shafts and capitals manifestly transferred 
from Roman buildings. In every church of 
Lucca, indeed, that does not belong to the 
Renaissance, except the cathedral, we trace this 
utilization of Roman columns, and parts of 
columns, a proof, at least, that the ancient city 
abounded in public monuments. As in similar 
cases at Rome, their variety is remarkable, and 
a single church is found to contain ancient capi- 
tals in so many varieties as to imply either that 
a considerable number of structures were laid 
under contribution for one; or that in single 
structures of the later classic time a greater 
variability was affected than ever had toleration 
or vogue in the earlier. We may note as re- 
markable in San Frediano, that the small row of 
pillars, manifestly ancient, on the front, support 
not an arcade, but an architrave. Of the deriva- 
tive character of these arcades we may find occa- 
sion to speak at the cathedral. In the interior 
the columns of classic proportions, and no doubt 
date also, however rude in many cases, support 
the nave arches of which the archivolts are 
quite plain and flush with the plain wall above, 
a very frequent model; the bases are Attic on 
plinths, and with no pedestal. Within, an im- 
mense font, with sculpture elaborate, but such 
as might be expected from a Robertus Magister 








in the twelfth century, illustrates a recommence- } 


ment of the art, and an altar, by Jacopo della 
Quercia, exhibits as decidedly the symptoms of 
decadence, date, though he does, only 1422. 
There are some frescoes, and a Francia 
for those who are worthy thereof; but sym- 
pathy will go rather with those who linger 
before a work, unnoted by the guides, of 
Luca della Robbia. The great charm of this is 
not in the Annunciation that fills an upper semi- 
circle, still less in the enormous rolls of garnish- 
ing green and yellow leafage and fruitage that 
descend on either side, and are sustained for still 
another length by angels. It is on a frieze-like 
band below the upper subject in seven cherub 
heads symmetrically disposed, that we recognize 
the great artist of the bas-reliefs in the Uffizi. 
These heads are beaming with the tender and 
instinctive intelligence that not unfrequently 
dignifies feminine expression, but that art has 
most successfully rendered by its invention of 
forms infantine, and yet apparently mature. The 
cherubs of the Sistine Madonna are probably 
the highest example, but this row of life-size 
heads, the types of cheerful and rejoicing 
innocence, may be admiringly dwelt on even 
with Raffaelle in our memories. 

San Frediano, we are told, was the son of an 
Irish King who made a pilgrimage to Rome, 
returned and founded a monastery, came back to 
Italy—as it is still difficult not to do for those 
who make pilgrimages thither for whatever 
purpose. Not all can hope to have as good a 
reason for remaining. He was made Bishop of 
Lucca, and built a church. He was just the 
man,—for an inscription of the eleventh century 
testifies that he was equal, with the assistance— 
somewhat officious it would seem—of his canons, 
—to lift a slab of marble some 17 ft. by 7 ft., 
place it on a car, and not disdaining help 
from two wild cows, deposit it where we 
now see it against the wall of the choir, and 
where it has never answered any purpose at all. 
The inscription is in Latin, of course, and, along 


| with the stone, will probably last with its mar- 


vellous averment for centuries more. Latin is 
conservative of inscriptions. To this day we see 
at Metz an inscription conspicuous over a church 
which records still the gratitudeand joy of France 
for the providential recovery from measles of 
Louis XV.,—he the Well-beloved,— whose memory 
still is sweet, it would seem, in brass and marble, 
and blossoms still unswept away by the flood of 
liberty, fraternity, equality, and imperialism that 
his corruptions and those of his race gave 
entrance to over the land. Even in this country 
may be seen from time to time Latin commemo- 
rative inscriptions erected by the ecclesiastical 
in their churches within the last few years that 
would scarcely live long in the full candour of 
the vernacular. The Latin inscription round 
the edge of our own Monument, ascribing the fire 
of London to the Roman Catholics, has certainly 
had its vicissitudes; cut under Charles, it was 
obliterated by James; was recut under William 
IIL., and in our own time we remember (was it 
under the fourth William, or could it be still 
earlier ?) it disappeared again by civic mandate, 
and its place is now seen as a channel so deep 
that the inscription will scarcely be able to house 
itself there hereafter. So a line of Pope is falsi- 
fied, and— 


London’s column pointing to the skies, 


no longer 
Like a tall bully lifts its head and lies,— 


but perhaps, as bully-like, prevaricates first, and 
then finally and abjectly retracts. May the 
citizens and their authorities right worshipful 
be as successful—if the work, indeed, is still to 
do—in falsifying the rest of Pope’s satiric 
apologue, and the Sir Balaams of to-day come 
out, and even come to court, unscathed—safer 
in simplicity than in “ tower of brass,” 


“ Though all the demon make his full descent 
In one continued shower of cent. per cent.” 
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The citizens of Lucca, — Lucca “the In- 
dustrious,’—lightened their purses, and, in so 
doing, their temptations, not to say sometimes 
their consciences, by no sparing outlay upon 
public monuments, It was ever, indeed, the way 
of the wealthy of Medieval Italy to eschew 
lavishness whatever their means, in those in- 
dulgences that perish in the using. They knew 
well how to put limits to that cacoéthes of the 
money-spinner insatiability of revenue-yielding 
investments for revenue as it accraes—a mistake 
of revenue for capital sometimes as miserable as 
the spendthrift’s treatment of capital as revenue. 
But they loved to disburse for the realization of 
enjoyments permanent, not only for themselves, 
but for generations after them,—for the common- 
wealth around. In this sense did the prosperous 
burghers bring back into the very circle of 
luxury those good old simple days described by 
Horace when private resources were spare, and 
those of the community unlimited. The Cathe- 
dral and Campanile of Florence, or the monu- 
ments of Pisa, are the most conspicuous in- 
stances ; but even Lucca evinces no contemptible 
rivalry in the noble emulation. 

Her most characteristic, as well as most 
splendid monuments, are certainly the Duomo 


the same limited span, and get rid of the excess 
of margin at the northern angle by ornament 
and “treatment.” He did nothing of the kind, 
wisely or not, he boldly made his north arch as 
wide as he could, and the southern, in corre- 
sponding position, as narrow as he must. Con- 
cealment of the state of the case is out of the 
question, and is not attempted. The southern 
arch is struck with a very i line, and 
seems stilted, not to say pinched ; but still the 
designer wisely did not even forcibly make it 
as lofty as the northern, but seems to have 
considered that one great anomaly was 
best left to be kept in countenance by several 
others secondary. The real harmonizing infiu- 
ence is obtained by the regular spacing of the 
tier of carved and inlaid pillars above, and by 
the management that this regularity shall! bring 
a pillar accurately against the side of the inter- 
fering Oampanile. It is for the draughtsman 
and the photographer to reproduce the elegant 
caprice,—the capricious elegance of the enrich- 
ment of the front; it has the advantage of being 
usually arrived at from the happiest point of 
view, and the unaccountable charm of the com- 
position takes full possession of the spectator 
before he has time to consider whether it is 





and the Church of San Michele, so far as regards 

its fagade. This latter work is assigned to the | 
date 1188, and the architect Giudetto, and) 
historically has of course to be considered as. 
affiliating on the monuments of Pisa. But, like | 


Diomed in the Iliad, it evidently would fain 


“ Boast to be far better than its sire,” 


nity. Giudetto clearly perceived the value of 


either to be accounted for or justified. The 
shaftlets of the several tiers have the greatest 
variety; there are plain white or coloured 
marbles,—white inlaid with black in rings of 





zigzage, in figures, twisted shafts with the most 
boldly-grooved and delicately-moulded spirals, 


compound shafts of four—knotted in the middle, 


banner, and the favourite oath of William the 
Red was by that relic, -before the shrine of 
which the city but a few years simce bung up 
the lamp of solid gold, we see, out of alarm at 
cholera. . Doubtless, the intercourse between 
Italy and the western islands in those early days 
had other results besides the exportation of Irish 
prince-bishops balanced in exchange by holy 
banners and profane oaths, and there is good 
reason to believe that the passion and principles 
of enrichment so ced at Pisa had a 
stimulating effect on invention and rivalry, that 
told in the choir of Canterbury still more 
effectively than in the fagades at Lucca. 








THE COAL-FIELDS OF THE FUTURE. 


Tue present annual production of the coal. 
mines of Great Britain is considerably more, not 
only than that of any other country, but than 
that of all other countries together, the 
English yield being estimated at 100,000,000 
tons; and the total yield of the whole number 
of coal-mines now worked being little more than 
170,000,000 tons. Next in production to Great 
Britain we find Prussia and the North American 
Provinces, the annual production in each in- 
stance being estimated at 17,000,000 tons. 
France and Belgium, after Russia and North 
America, rank side by side, each supply- 
ing some 12,000,000 tons. Germany, Russia, 
Spain, Italy, Asia, South America, and Australia 


and yet even so avoiding offensive suggestion of | together, only produce some 14,000,000 tons. The 
and in this case also, not without a certain justi- | unrigidity; others are carved with a complica- | value of the total product is about the double 
fication. The facade of the Cathedral of Pisa | tion of animal and human figures in a manner (of that of all the mines of gold and of silver in 
has a certain tameness in the uniform multipli-/to suggest the barbaric carvings of the new | the world; that is to say, the annual earnings 
city, so to speak, of ite arcades and pillarets ; of world,—of canoes or clubs,—but still are kept in | of coal-miners, rated at a money value, amount 
which also the relative smallness reduces dig- subjection by rarity and by the rule of a per- | to twice the annual products of the industry of 


vading symmetry. Symmetry, however, has 


all the miners, diggers, and washers engaged in 


gradation, contrast, and more important magni-/| here a way of its own. In the three tiers of | the collection of the precious metals. And it 
tude in his ultimate members. His work seems | small arches we observe at once a care in | will not be forgotten that while gold and silver, 
to have begun pretty high up, and in conse-| matching the shafts, varied as they are, so that apart from their use as articles of luxury, form, 


quence—as in the spire of Fribourg, in Breis- | 
gau, and elsewhere—the new elaboration is 
somewhat out of harmony with the plainer) 
basis. His work is entirely of white marble in- | 
laid with black, except where some shafts of | 
coloured stone are introduced. The fount, as at | 
Pisa, is clothed with arcades in tiers, the pillars 
diminishing in height in the same way to| 
accommodate the slope of the side roof. The 
shafts are variously carved with spirals and in- | 
laid, and the spandrels and plain surface above | 
them have inlaid black figures of animals and | 
hunters, with patterns interspersed. There 
seems to be no peculiar appropriateness in these 
vague subjects, which at best only faintly reflect | 
the victory of Michael over the great serpent, 
that crowns the whole. Above the point where | 
the side roofs meet the line of the nave, the) 
facade rises loftily, with still new tiers; but | 
here it is a pure frontispiece, for the building | 
behind is far lower, and the piercing of the 
screen with window-like openings is but a 
covntersense. This screen-like surmounting of 
a western facade became quite a characteristic of 
Italian Gothic, and when it was cleared of the 
remnants of pretence became as justly available 
to confer dignity to dignified aspect, as a finial 
for completing a pinnacle. 

The fagade that was added to the Duomo by 
the same architect, was a later, a more elabo- 
rate, and, in some respects, a finer work. A 
strange work it assuredly is. Here the addition 
comprised a portico as well as a fagade, and in 
consequence the general effect is more homoge- 
neous ; but to attain this the sacrifices, to say 
nothing of difficulties, were not slight. An 
ancient and very large campanile tower stood at 
the south-west angle of the church, detached so 
far as to admit good between them, but 
advanced to the north beyond the alignment of 
the south wall, though not so far as to screen 
from the front the entrance to the aisle. It, 
therefore, stood bolt in the way of the extension 
of the church by a portico westward, as it occu- 
pied precisely the site required for the southern 
angle 3—occupied and occupies, for the architect 
determined, or was obliged to leave it, and yet 
did not give up his portico. Normally com- 
pleted, it would consist of a nobly proportioned 
semi-circular arch before the central door, with 
two others smaller, one before either aisle door, 
and naturally matching each other. The cam- 
panile just leaves room for an arch on the south, 
that by attaching the abutment would range 
well in opening with the small aisle door. It 
was of course quite open to the architect, thus 





under constraint, to make his northern arch of | 


the contrasts of alternation shall be balanced 
by side answering to side; yet at the top this 
scheme seems wantonly departed from; a red 
shaft is central, but the alternate shafts are on 
one side red; on the other white marble. Why | 
was not the white marble flanked by the two 
red shafts? It is much to be suspected that the 
overbalance here of the two heavier shafts on 
the north side was decided on as demanded by 
the overbalance of the wide northern arch 
below. 

* History gives the date of 1204 to this facade 
without hesitation. The cathedral iteelf is in 
an entirely different, and in many important 
respects very beautiful style, and worthy of most 
detailed examination,—the which it must dis- 
pense with here. 

The portico of Lucca, therefore, was as 
secondary an addition to a pre-established plan 
as that of the Norman cathedral of Peterborough. 
The English architect was at least as bold a 
designer, and his imaginations were subjected 
to as stringent a condition. His solution of the 
difficulty, however, was of another nature en- 
tirely. The beauty he had in his mind to realize 
was evidently a triad of three lofty and deeply- 
recessed and shafted arches; but such is the 
spacing of the nave and aisles that, had he put 
the widest arch in the centre, it will be found 
that his piers would have blocked up or covered 
the entrances to the aisles. Had he reduced 
the width of the side arches in order to subor- 
dinate them to the present central arch, they 
would either have been of intolerably tall and 
narrow proportions, or he must have forfeited 
the principle of his composition by reducing 
their height and leaving the centre super-emi- 
nent. Thus beset he recovered his general 
proportion by giving extra width to the side 
porches against all precedent, and, although it 
involved an extension laterally beyond the 
breadth of the cathedral, he disregarded the 
inevitable false centering of the side entrances 
which hug the central piers, and trusted to the 
distinction of position and contrast to give suffi- 
cient weight to the arch of smaller span. The 
chief difficulty uf the problem furnished him 
thus with his characteristic motive. There are 
differences of opinion as to both his commence- 
ment and his completions ; but the world, on the 
whole, are agreed to applaud him, and take 
pleasure in his work. 

The original cathedral, of which we must 
probably go below ground to find traces, was 
founded by the Bishop of Lucca, we read (in 
fact, in Murray), who, as Pope, presented 





William of Normandy with his consecrated 


by their service as coin, the basis of the mercan- 
tile transactions of the world, the more bulky 
and more perishable mineral forms the very 
spring of manufacturing energy, renders habit- 
able large districts of the earth that, without 
the use of mineral fuel, would be closed to 
civilized life, and enables the steam-engine to 


render services to agony Sie exceed the 
wildest dreams of the most ine enthusiasts 
of the past century. 

While the production of the United Kingdom 
is thus in advance of the total united production 
of all other countries, there is one respect in 
which the activity of another country exceeds 
our own. If we compare the amount of produac- 
tion of the chief European coal-fields with the 
extent of their area, Belgium is in the van of the 
world. Our 100,000,000 tons are the yield, 
in round numbers, of 1,000 square leagues of 
coal measures,—at the rate, therefore, of 100,000 
tons per square league. But the 12,000,000 tons 
produced by Belgium come from an area of only 
one-tenth part of the size of the British coal- 
fields, being at the rate of 120,000 tons per 
square league, or 20 per cent. more than our 
own rate of produce. Prussia, in this respect, 
ranks 15 per cent. below Great Britain, and 
France 25 per cent. below Prussia, the produce 
being at the rate of 85,000 tons per square 
league in the latter country, and 60,000 tons per 
square league in France. 

While the actual produce of Great Britain 
and while the relative produce of Belgium thus 
evince the most active expenditure of their large 
but limited stores of the chief source of mate- 
rial prosperity, the tables are altogether turned 
when we inquire into the amount of stored up 
wealth which, in the different known coal-fields 
of the world, awaits the necessities of the future. 
In Europe, indeed, England maintains an un- 
questionable pre-eminence, her coal-producing 
area being ten times that of Belgium, and one- 
fourth more than that of the whole of Con- 
tinental Europe. All other countries of the 
world together, with one exception, present & 
total area of 3,200 square less than the 
double of the 1,800 square leagues of the European 
measures. But this united surface of 5,000 square 
leagues is but a fourth part of the area of the 
enormous coal-fields of North America, including 
eget ~ edit of the 

ish provinces. Figures such as these are 
more eloquent than , and point with 


unerring certitude as to the locality of the great 
coal-fields of the future. The proportion of coal 
measures to surface unproductive of coal is not 
very different in North America, in Great 
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Britain, and in Belgium, the former being respec- 
tively a twentieth, a nineteenth, and an eigh- 
teenth of the total area; so that in proportionate 
coal-bearing surface, as well as in the activity 
with which that surface is utilised, Belgium 
ranks foremost in the world. 

The actual service drawn by each country 
from the produce of its coal-mines may be esti- 
mated in different manners. We may consider 
either the gross amount of absolute value or the 
amount which is proportionate to the country. 
In either of these points of view the United 
Kingdom is first among the collieries of the 
world. The value of coal annually raised cannot 
be estimated at less than 50,000,0001. sterling. 
The amount raised per head of population is, in 
round numbers, three tons and a third per 
annum; the quantity actually consumed is not 
less than three tons per head. The City of 
London annually imports more than 3,000,000 
tons of coal by sea, and very nearly as large a 
quantity by land. It exports less than 1,000,000 
tons, so that the consumption of the metropolis 
for fuel, gas, and the manufactures and engine- 
power carried on within its limits, is at the rate 
of 1°7 tons per inhabitant. The consumption of 
Belgium is two tons per head; that of Prussia 
15 cwt.; that of France less than 10 cwt. 
France consumes a third more coal than she 
produces. Prussia exports about one-eighth of 
her produce, Belgium one-sixth, Great Britain 
an eleventh only. 

The service rendered to Great Britain by the 
consumption of an annual quantity of ninety 
millions of tons of coals is of a magnitude hard 
to realise. To value the results of this con- 
sumption, as we have done approximately the 
price of coal, at 10s. per ton, will fail to give any 
approximation to the amount of national wealth 
that is created by the process of combustion. If 
we set aside the consumption requisite for the 
eomfort and health of the people,—for warming, 
for cooking, and for lighting ;—if we thenseparate 
the large quantity consumed in the reduction of 
metals,—the remainder will be chiefly employed 
in the production of steam. For iron works alone, 
our annual consumption of coal must amount 
to from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 tons. Some 
2,000,000 tons more will be required for the re- 
duction and working of the other metals. If we 
suppose the consumption for domestic purposes 
throughout the United Kingdom to be at the 
same rate per head as the total requirements of 
Prussia, we shall find that half our total con- 
sumption remains to be accounted for; and that 
we have to divide the useful effects of the appli- 
cation of this large quantity between manufac- 
tures and commerce, or, in other words, that we 
annuatly consume more than 40,000,000 tons of 
coal for the service of steam-engines,— marine, 
locomotive, and stationary. What amount of 
human labour do those forty million tons of 
coal represent ! 

The combustion of coal, chemically considered, 
is a phenomenon closely allied to the slow com- 
bustion which is a function of animal life. In 
the furnace and in the lungs the same process is 
earried on with greater and with less rapidity. 
Carbon, in each instance, unites with oxygen to 
form carbonic acid, which is liberated in the 
process. In the first instance, the heat thus 
obtained is made available as a motive power 
through the use of the convenient medium of 
water; in the second, we can only say that its 
production is very intimately connected with the 
phenomena of animal motion. We cannot, as 
yet, eat coal, but the same portion of oxygen 
may be united either to the carbon of the mine, 
or to that of the blood; it may be used to sup- 
port either consumption or respiration. The 
quantity, therefore, of oxygen required for the 
combustion of 40,000,000 tons of coal would 
have been sufficient for the respiration of a cer- 
tain number of human beings. We get thus a 
rough approximation of the service rendered to 
England by the invention of Watt. The approxi- 
mation is rough, but it is instructive. 1t must 
not be forgotten that coal is not pure carbon. 
The proportion of combustible and non-com- 
bustible matter varies in every district and in 
every vein. But then, on the other hand, a 
large quantity of coal goes to waste as slack or 
as unwon coal, and is consumed in working the 
collieries; so that one may, for the sake of esti- 
mate, be set against the other. Again, it is true 
that the coal actually burnt is by no means con- 
sumed in the most economical manner, or in 
anything approaching such economy. But 
neither, on the other hand, are human bei 
invariably, nor even in a decided majority of 
cases, industrious. We lose at least as much by 


human idleness as we do by wastefal consump- 
tion of fuel. Taking, then, the annual consump- 
tion of oxygen by a full-grown man as an 
element of calculation, we may reckon it to 
be about equal to that requisite for the con- 
sumption of 10 ewt. of coal; so that the equivalent 
for the 40 million tons of coal consumed in 
manufacture and in lecomotion would be the 
annual labour of 80 millions of men. We have 
said that the estimate is rough, but it is not 
therefore one-sided. We cannot doubt that our 
coal-fields, besides all that they minister to our 
comfort, health, and police, render us the service 
of an army of helots of from twice to three 
times the number of our entire population. 
850,000 workmen, employed in our collieries, 
place this amount of service at our command. 
Mechanical invention and capital — that is to 
say, the savings of labour—do the rest. Need 
we seek any further for the source of the 
material prosperity of Great Britain in the nine- 
teenth century ? 

Valuable information on this important sub- 
| ject may be derived from a French work pub- 
| lished at the close of 1866, La Vie Souterraine, 
por L. Simonin. We should express a wish to 
|gee an English translation, but for the con- 
| sideration of the loss in spirit and life that would 
‘almost inevitably accompany the change of 
dress, and the hope that to most of those who 
wish to study the subject, the language of con- 
| tinental Europe cannot be asealed tongue. The 
plates of minerals are almost as instructive as 
actual specimens, and have greatly the advan- 
tage in respect to portability. We have freely 
| referred to a work hitherto little known, or un- 
_ known, in England, for data which it tabulates, 
which we thus feel bound to acknowledge. Our 





latter than in the former year. If seems, there- 
fore, that any hopes as to the prolonged dura- 
tion of our own coal-mines that are based on the 
expectation of a falling off in the annual increase 
of demand for coal, are inconsistent with ex- 


perience. 

It is dreary to look upon a blank wall, at 
whatever distance from the eye it may bar the 
prospect. That the material advantage pos- 
sessed by Great Britain over other countries is 
chiefly due to her mineral wealth, can hardly 
be disputed. That at a date more or less remote, 
if our present rate of consumption continues, 
our coal-fields will be exhausted to a depth below 
which it will be unremunerative to work them, 
is a mere logical deduction from the fact that 
their contents are finite and not infinite. How 
soon it would become cheaper to import coal 
from America than to sink for it beneath our 
present working levels, is not the present ques» 
tion. Whatever be our expectation of life, as 
far as national life depends on coal, that of the 
United States is four times as great. It does 
not, however, follow that ivy will overrun the dome 
of St. Paul’s when Englishmen shall have ceased 
tomine. Persons ignorant of mechanical science 
have called on mechanical men to name a sub- 
stitute for coal, and have made suggestions for 
its replacement on a par with that of the royal 
lady who thought that a starving populace 
had better eat cake. Nature, herself, however, 
may yield a better reply. We owe the hardi- 
hood of our national character in great measure 
to our insular position. Our commerce springs 
from our early aptitude to encounter the buffets 





of the waves. In the enormous tidal power 
that is developed on our coasts, a power which 
no engineering Xerxes has yet attempted to yoke, 


Colliery Commission will do well to place M.|we have a direct effect of the solar influence 
Simonin’s work before them as a guide when | far exceeding in magnitude the amount of force 


they come to draw up their report. 

It is as lying at the root of the national pros- 
perity of Great Britain that we regard the in- 
dustry of the collier. We have recently seen an 
able effort made to trace that prosperity to the 
introduction of railways. We took occasion to 
point out the fallacy of this view. We showed 
that, while increased facilities of transport were 
necessary, in order to allow the development of 
increased manufacturing activity, they were not 
in themselves a source of production. The 
manufacture might be checked by want of 
roads, but the improvement of roads was not 
the increase of production. Increase of national 
wealth means increase of production; means of 
intercourse, like media of commerce, require 
corresponding increase ; but it is the increase of 
productive power, not that of transporting 
power, that is the main element of wealth. We 
traced that increase to the introduction of the 
steam-engine, and of the motive power of heat. 

| We now see whence the food of these engines 
| has been derived; how the heat of the sun, 
stored up for uncalculated periods in the strata 
| of the coal measures, has been liberated to en- 
‘rich our country by supplementing human 
labour by the service of machinery. Before, we 
indicated the source, now, we roughly point out 
| the nature and extent of that source. We see 
‘the speed at which we are racing our most 
| active competitors in rifling the treasures of the 
| soil, and we see that, so long as our stores last, 
| for the labour of every collier the mineral which 
| . : 4 . 
| he wins is capable of doing the work of more 
ithan 200 men. So long as the coal-fields of 
Enrope hold out, those of England are not likely 
to be exhausted. But whatever be the duration 
promised to the civilisation of Europe, so far as 
it is dependent on coal, the fnture of the Western 
hemisphere exceeds it by 400 per cent. We seem 
almost to reckon the future, as we do the past, 
by geological rather than by astronomical time. 

In England, in Belgium, and in the France, 
the production of coal now doubles in fifteen 
years. In Prussia and in the United States it 
doubles in ten years. But the most remarkable 
feature in this part of the case is one which is 
very decidedly in opposition to the theory that 
the extraction of coal is likely hereafter but 
little to increase, a theory which has been sup- 
ported by an analysis of our present chief 
demands for combustion. The petroleam trade 
has sprung into existence, and poured into the 
market large supplies of a fuel which for many 
purposes replaces coal, and that without pro- 
ducing any apparent check in the growth of the 
coal trade. The United States, which in 1865 
exported 28} million gallons of pretroleum, ex- 
ported in 1866, 663 million gallons. Yet Lon- 
don imported, by land and by sea, 111,000 more 

‘tons of coal, and exported 23,000 more in the 











which has been confined by the slow process 
of carboniferous vegetation. The mechanical 
power evolved by the rise of a 20 ft. tide 
over the surface of Milford Haven, or of Fal- 
mouth Bay, or of Cork Harbour, is capable 
of accurate calculation. The direction of that 
force to the production of heat by compres- 
sion of air, or by other means, is a subject to 
which our attention has not yet been turned, nor 
is it likely to be practically grappled with while 
coal maintains its present price. But the econo- 
mising of this vast source of power, and its direct 
application to the service of man, is not more 
foreign to many of our present mechanical pro- 
cedures, than the lighting of streets and houses by 
the vapourof coal, conveyed in subterranean tubes, 
was to the lamplighters of 1815. To warm our 
houses, or to drive our mills by the water-power 
now wasted on our coast, may seem a dream at 
the present day. Those of us who remember 
how long the time-honoured oil-lamps of Gros- 
venor-square disdained to be banished by gas, 
may well believe that the dream may be de- 
nounced as preposterous. For all that, the day 
will come, if the world lasts, when the present 
source of power will fail in England; and we 
cannot doubt that, as that day approaches, 
science will be able to make some use of the 
enormous tidal power that is now wasted on 
our coasts. 








POPLAR OFFICES COMPETITION. 


Tue fact as stated last week that the authors 
of the three designs to which premiums have 
been awarded are all more or less closely con- 
nected with the Board might well at first sight 
seem to justify the objections that have been 
raised against the decision. An examination of 
the drawings, however, considerably lessens 
the strength of the objection. The fact is, 
that the majority of the so-called designs 
sent in are so horridly bad as to deserve no 
attention whatever. The number of propetly- 
educated architects that have contributed could 
be counted on one hand of fingers. This ought to 
show Boards the condition to which competitions 
are being brought by the present system. The 
plan to which the first premium has beenawarded, 
“* Circinus” (25), has the entrance at the angle, 
and appears to provide all the accommodation 
required. The elevation, however, is terribly ugly, 
and we advise the Board to pause before they per- 
petuate it in brick and stone. An alternative 
elevation submitted by the author, hybrid Gothic 
in style, is somewhat less repuisive. The 
design, “ Cives ” (2), to which the third premium 
has been awarded, Italian in style, would make 
a much handsomer building, and the plan, too, 
is artist-like: but then comes the question of 
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expense. The designers were limited to 5,0001., 
and this could not be carried out, we sup- 
pose, for that sum. The external appearance of 
the premiated plan marked “ Octagon” (4) (this 
has a staircase tower at the angle), is also 
superior to that of “ Circinus.” 

Amongst the other designs may be mentioned 
the set of drawings marked “ Incognita” (9), as 
clever. These are Domestic Gothic in style, 


extension of his tour. Lord Elgin had, about 
this time, arrived at Rome on his way to Con- 
stantinople, with a corps of Italian and Russian 
(or Crimean) co-adjutors, and had already earned 
celebrity for the successful prosecution of those 
Athenian and other researches which eventually 
secured to this country those inestimable trea- 
sures of art with which we are all now familiar. 
These researches were known to my brother, 


and the meeting hall has an open-timbered roof. | but it was not known to me until I lately ex- 
In the elevation of the design marked “ Civis| amined his journal and papers, that overtures 
Romanus” (10), the doorway is awkwardly |had been before made to his elder brother and 
placed ; so too is the staircase, but the design has | himself (I believe before he left England), on the 
merit. “ Utilitas” (27) seems to know what he is | part of Lord Elgin, with a view to enlist them 
about; (30) anonymous, is a sensible design in | in his service. 


Domestic Gothic style; and “ Business Require- 


It is well known that his lordship had much 


ments wel! attended to” (31) is far superior to 
the majority of the designs. The last hung is 
marked “ Quod,’ and that is where many of the 
competitors should be sent for their ignorance 
and impudence. 


THE LATE SIR ROBERT SMIRKE, B.A., 
ARCHITECT.* 


I nave totender my thanks to you for permit- 
ting, and even encouraging me, to read before you 
ashort memoir of my brother, Sir Robert Smirke. 
For this favour I can plead no claim whatever, 

“nor any other qualification for the task, save 
only the long, intimate, and confidential inter- 








course which subsisted between us. 
might better, and certainly more naturally, have 
devolved on another member of our family ; but 
I have reason to believe it to be one from which 
he would, under the circumstances, desire to be 
relieved. 

In the beginning of the year 1796 my brother 


difficulty in securing competent aid to carry out 
his original intention, which at first contem- 
plated only the obtaining of careful architectural 
drawings, casts, and copies of the most import- 
ant remains of Greek sculpture and architecture. 
The terms of this negotiation are not specified 
by my brother, but only noticed as a matter 
that had gone off. The gentleman who was at 
last engaged to superintend the works carrying 
on at Athens on behalf of Lord Elgin, was 
Lusieri, a very accomplished Italian artist, whom 
my brother found still engaged in his lordship’s 
service, when he visited Greece. 

It was an additional incentive to my brother’s 
earnest wish to visit Greece, that he had the 
good fortune to meet with such amateurs of 
classic antiquity as Lord Aberdeen and Mr. W. 
R. Hamilton, who had both been engaged in like 
researches, though, of course, with immeasurably 
more effective means at their disposal for in- 
dulging in their tastes than my brother could 
ever hope to possess. 

His utmost ambition was to visit the Pelopon- 
nesus, Attica, and the adjacent islands, then 


Robert, being of the age of fifteen, was, by the known to be teeming with the crumbling relics 
advice and recommendation of Mr. George | of ancient art belonging to the most illustrious 
Dance, received as @ pupil in the office of Mr.| period of Greek culture. He and his young 
Soane, then engaged on works at the Bank of | friend, William Walker, only prefigured to them- 
England. In July of that year he became also | selves a rough journey over a charming country, 
a student of the Royal Academy. For reasons | on foot or horseback, unincumbered by passports, 
which I do not know, but can only conjecture, | or firman, and with no other difficulties before 
he was removed from Mr. Soane’s office after) them than those which health, youth, high 
the lapse of less than twelve months, with his | spirits, and a good will, could overcome. When 
father’s concurrence and approbation. That his|they landed in the Morea, they found them- 
son took a lively interest in his architectural | selves, to their great dismay, at the head of an 


pursuits during that time, is evident from his | escort of horse and foot, guides, and guards, to | 


contemporary letters now in my hands and be paid, fed, and fee’d at their own costs, to the 


addressed to his father; but any one having the 
slightest acquaintance with Mr. Soane’s works, 
especially at the Bank and in the present Courts 
of Justice at Westminster, will have little diffi- | 
culty in concluding that, although my brother 
probably received some benefit from his expe- 
rience of practical work in that office, he| 
certainly retained afterwards no trace of the | 
characteristic architectural peculiarities, whether | 
for good or otherwise, of his first teacher. 

In December, 1796, he obtained a medal of the 
Royal Academy for architectural drawing. In 
1797 he received a like medal of the Society of 
Arts; and in 1799 the gold medal of the Royal 
Academy for Design. 

In 1801, my brother, having attained the age 
of twenty, went abroad with his elder brother, 
Richard, and attempted to visit Paris by way of 
Holland, hoping to pass for Americans, and to 
pay a sort of surreptitious visit to that city, 
where some of the great works of Italian art, | 
the product of the cisalpine raids of Napoleon 
in Italy, were in course of accumulation. The 
excursion, however, was a failure, and my 
brother escaped (not without some difficulty) a 
permanent detention in France. 

In 1802 the peace of Amiens opened the Con- 
tinent again to English visitors, and my brother 
found himself on his way to Paris, with every 
prospect of an extension of his tour to the south 
of France and Italy. During the whole of this 
excursion, and, indeed, the whole of my brother’s 
absence, a constant and very detailed corre- 
spondence between him and his father attests 
his devotion to the great objects of his visit, 
namely, professional improvement and expe- 
rience. 

In the course of the year 1803, writing from Pisa, 
he announced his earnest desire to extend his tour 
forthwith to Greece. My brother had already 
made himself pretty well acquainted with the 
publications of Stuart, Chandler, Le Roy, and 
others, who had before visited and described 
many of the remains of Greek art, and he was, 
therefore, well prepared to turn to account this 








* By Mr. Edward Smirke, M.A. Read at a meeti 
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manifest detriment of their very slender finan- 
cial arrangements. 

Their stock of portable topographic informa- 
tion consisted of an edition of Pausanias, with 
the Greek and Latin text, and the memory of 
what they had learned before they started, or 
had picked up on their way. Occasional letters 
to a local consul afforded them their chief hope 
of assistance in difficulty, and letters of credit, 
that never got nearer to them than Naples, were 
their resource for supplies in a country overrun 
with insolent Turks, and Albanians, who per- 
formed the double functions of soldiers and rob- 
bers, especially the last. 

With such aids and companions these young 
men scrambled over the Morea from Patras to 
Tripolitza, Sparta, along the valleys of the 
Eurotas and Alpheus, Messene, Arcadia, Argolis, 
Corinth, and Epidaurus to Athens, enchanted 
with the scenery, and well pleased to copy a 
fractured capital, or a mutilated inscription, 
with a janissary, armed with a loaded musket, 
on each side to protect them, and an armoury of 
small arms, swords, &c., round their own belts. 
Whether this district of southern Greece be now 
traversable without material risk or inconve- 
nience since the expulsion of the Turks, I will 
not undertake to say; but I am informed that it 
cannot, even now, be regarded as a very safe or 
satisfactory excursion, at least to parties so 
little provided for it as the travellers of whom I 
am speaking. 

At Athens the work of removal was still in 
progress, and my brother does not conceal his 
regret as he watched the rough removal of the 
bas-reliefs by crow-bars from the walls of the 
cell of the Parthenon, and could not help feeling 
it to be the signal for the annihilation of these 
interesting local mouuments, though he is 
pleased with the prospect that they were des- 
tined for his own country, and that the exertions, 
which had been made by the French to secure 
them, would fail. Though he did not at first 
purpose to stay long there, he confesses that he 
never felt such interest at the sight of any of the 
most celebrated Roman works. “I wish,” he says, 
I could come day after day, and walk about 
these wonderful specimens of architecture.” He 


is everywhere forcibly impressed with the sim- 
plicity and dignity of the great works which 
2,000 years of decay and destruction had left 
behind ; and the memory of those grand architec. 
tural features was ever after present in his mind, 
constantly counteracting the more popular in. 
clination to superficial decoration, in which, I 
think, he was always di to indulge but 
sparingly in the exterior of his buildings. 

On my brother’s homeward voyage to Messina 
he became apprised of the renewal of the Conti. 
nental war and threats of imminent invasion, 
and began in his letters to express a mournful 
apprehension that, on his return to England, he 
should have to resign himself to the disappoint- 
ment of his visions of professional advancement, 
and to “ put on a red coat and shoulder a gun” 
for the rest of his days. 

His anticipations were only so far verified 
that he and his two brothers and father were, 
on his return, enrolled in that defensive volun. 
tary force which has, in our time, received so 
large a development; but, happily, his profes. 
sional prospects, as we shall see, were in no de- 
gree impaired. It is worth notice, that he 
became the author of a small illustrated manual 
called “ A Review of a Battalion of Infantry,” 
on the drill of infantry, which continued in use 
in the regular forces as late as 1840, and, I have 
heard, even to a still later date. His name was 
alone attached to it, but there is a family tradi- 
tion that his father had some unavowed hand 
in it. 

On his return from Greece he made a detailed 
examination and careful drawings of some of 
the architectural remains in the Island of Sicily, 
and he determined to visit the principal cities 
between Rome and Venice, so far as the hostile 
occupation of French troops would permit. 

When at Rome, he found that his remittances 
had miscarried, and he resolved to return on foot 
with a young Italian to Naples, and to visit the 
buried cities of Campania; and, meantime, to 
trust (as he expressed himself in his letters) 
“ to Providence and the highway” for the defi- 
cient funds, and “ to live on bread and water” 
sooner than give up his visit to Pompeii. One 
of those resources, viz., the highway, was one to 
which he had, as a patient, become tolerably 
familiar in the mountain passes of the Morea. 

In his way through the principal Italian cities 
the copious criticisms on them in his letters 
mention with satisfaction the works of Palladio ; 
but he rarely speaks with much approval of 
what is usually termed the Italian, Medisval 
Italian, or Gothic, so far, at least, as regards 
the architectural features of them. He remarks 
that “there is too much of a mixed style in 
these works, to be agreeable to me,” and he 
refers to the prevalent practice of introducing, 
both outside and within, horizontal stripes of 
dark-coloured stone every 2 or 3 ft. in height, 
which are carried through the columns, pilasters, 
and everything, and which, as he remarks, 
“essentially injure the effect of the building.” 
He even goes so far as to express his doubts 
whether the long stay of a student, in the pre- 
sence of those examples, may not be as likely 
“to hurt as to improve him: for the eye may 
grow familiar with such practice, especially 
when associated with very superior work, till it 
ceases to be sensitive of its defects.” 

My brother’s tour was prolonged by a stay of 
several months in those parts of the Tyrol and 
Germany which were not under French occupa- 
tion. In this part of his excursion the visit to 
Berlin sems to have best pleased him. He 
returned to his own country and home early in 
1805. 

Among the first fruits of his return was the 
announcement of an illustrated work with 
“ specimens of continental architecture.” The 
first part consisted of coloured engravings of 
Italian buildings and interiors, which we may 
suppose to have been specimens of those which 
had been most consonant with his tastes at that 
time and in that country. The series, however, 
was soon discontinued. In fact, a year had not 
expired since his return before he received the 
first and one of the most important of his pro- 
fessional commissions,—viz., the erection of 
Lowther Castle in Westmoreland : a commission 
which he owed to the united recommendation of 
Sir George Beaumont, bart., and Mr. George 
Dance. From that year, down to the time of 
his final retirement from all further profes- 
sional engagements, it may be said with truth 
that there never was any interruption in his 
continuous employment. 

If I were to remind his surviving friends (of 
whom, I fear, there are now not many) of his 
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various professional works, even confining the 
number to works of a public character and to 
considerable private mansions both in England 
and Scotland, it might seem a somewhat osten- 
tatious catalogue, and might wear an aspect of 
self-glorification, in which, if I knew him rightly, 
he would not have permitted himself, or wished 
his friends, to indulge. 

An enumeration of this kind, extending over 
nearly fifty years (for he may be said to have 
declined every new engagement after 1845), 
would not be very easy to make; accounts would 
have to be examined, and even buildings 
inspected, in order to distinguish mere repara- 
tions, or unimportant additions, from a building 
or mansion that was practically a new work. 
Perhaps, however, we may be able hereafter, to 
a certain extent, to accomplish this object. 

His earliest employment on public works was 
in connexion with the Board of Trade, at the 
nomination of Lord Bathurst, in July, 1807, and 
on the new Mint in 1809. Eventually, he 
became one of the attached architects of the 
Board of Works upon the subdivision of the 
office on the decease of Mr. James Wyatt. 
Among the latest prominent works extant, in 
that character, were the General Post-office, the 
British Museum, and King’s College, London. 

Lowther, Eastnor, and Kinfauns (N. Britain) 
castles, are surviving and important examples of 
his domestic architecture on a princely scale. 
As to courts of justice, council houses, and the 
like, I am really unable at present to enumerate 
them, if I were disposed to doso. Nor would 
it be pertinent to this memoir to particularize 
those various buildings, on which my brother had 
to perform the less ostensible, but rather 
important and responsible, office, of upholding 
or reinstating the work of some less fortunate of 
his contemporaries, whose constructive character 
had suffered by the knavery or negligence of 
contractors. Among these I will merely remind 
you of the Custom House and Penitentiary. It 
was on occasions such as these (of which I could 
mention several others), that his friend, Mr. 
Croker, formerly Secretary of the Admiralty, 
was pleased to designate him as the “Dr. 
Bailey of architects,” whose painful office it was 
to be attendant on the last hours of a sinking 
patient. 

I believe that I am justified by the published 
writings, as well as private letters, of General 
Sir Charles Pasley and others, in attributing to 
Sir Robert, not indeed the first use or invention 
of concrete foundations in lieu or in aid of piles, 
but the habitual and systematic use of concrete 
in suitable situations to a far greater extent than 
had been theretofore applied in civil architecture. 
I have made this statement, not on his authority, 
or any claim of his own, for I find none. In 
fact, it was a sort of controversy on which his 
habitual disregard of assumption, or self- 
obtrusion, would have made him an impassive, 
unconcerned, bystander, rather than a party 
litigant. 

About 1845, at the close of his general 
practice, Sir Robert was placed by Sir Robert 
Peel on the Commission for London Improve- 
ments, on which he attended for two or three 
years, but with a strong sense of his increasing 
inability to serve the public by any active 
exertions. 

Let me venture to offer to the members of this 
Institute, which may fairly be taken to repre- 
sent the highest development of recent archi- 
tectural art, some observations on one or two of 
Sir Robert’s earliest works, already referred to ; 
and to offer them in no spirit of criticism, or 
invidious comparison, or of depreciation—senti- 
ments which, in your presence, I feel no title, or 
inclination, to indulge in. 

Lowther Castle was the first great work which 
he undertook. Eastnor Castle was not much 
later in the series, and in both the Medizval 
style of castellated architecture, utilized and 
modified for the purpose of convenient occupa- 
tion by a nobleman of the nineteenth century, 
was deliberately adopted. Sir Robert, therefore, 
cannot be quoted as an authority by those who 
consider Medizeval forms unsuitable to domestic 
architecture. These occupy two of the finest 
sites in England. 

I need not remind you that when the first stone 
of Lowther was laid, the public taste had been 
but scantily educated by the careful study and 
delineation of the details and forms of the style 
usually called Gothic. The folio volumes of 
John Carter were known, and Mr. Britton had 
only just commenced his series of excellent 

drawings illustrative of English ecclesiastical 
architecture. 


Since that time, a host of young architectural 
draughtsmen, and other aspirants to ecclesiology, 
have arisen, who have laboured, and with great 
success, to familiarize—I had almost said to 
saturate—the public mind, clerical as well as 
lay, with detailed examples of our most notable 
fabrics of Mediseval design; but whatever had 
been done, especially in England, in that way, 
before the close of the last century, had been of 
such a character, that our present race of ama- 
teurs would have been well satisfied if it had 
been left undone. 

Under the guidance of my brother’s early and 
valued friend, Mr. Samuel Lysons, whose varied 
researches embraced the whole range of ancient 
and Medizeval art in England from the vestiges 
of Roman rule, included in his “ Reliquix 
Britannico-Romanz,” to the sacred and civil 
architecture of the Middle Ages, comprised in 
the “ Magna Britannia” and other monographs 
of local antiquities, it was impossible that my 
brother should be uninformed on these matters, 
or unacquainted with the earliest and best 
examples, although he was not, and could not 
well have been, provided with those super- 
abundant materials which are now at the dis- 
posal of even an architectural tyro, who has 
never stirred out of his study. Among the en- 
graved illustrations of those well-known works of 
Lysons, you will find many proofs of my brother’s 
early connexion with them, testified by very 
careful and correct drawings, from which the 
larger prints were engraved. Yet, with all such | 
drawbacks and such difficulties, I venture to | 
doubt whether, after the lapse of sixty years, | 
the design and forms of those majestic masses | 





“ little life” (as Prospero would have said), “is 
rounded with « fire.” But that to which I refer 
survived its perils for fifty years, though, in the 
course of those years, much of the interior, and 
many of its important external features, had 
undergone strange mutations for the worse 
before its final extinction in 1856; and nearly 
all the precautions against fire designed by 
the architect, so far as regarded the fabric, and 
counselled by the great chemist of the day, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, with reference to the more 
inflammable materials of scenery and drapery— 
had been removed and forgotten. The details 
of the original design now exist only on paper. 

The correspondence on the occasion of this 
building between Mr. Kemble and my brother 
is extant, and is full of entertaining matter, to 
which that great and very accomplished actor 
was the chief contributor. The work was at 
the time prodigiously eulogized and admired by 
the Hopes and Aberdeens of that day. 

With the close of Sir Robert’s professional 
life, this Memoir ought alsotoend. Any notice 
of his private life has no proper place here; and 
if I were to yield to my personal inclination to 
portray him in his domestic character of a very 
dutiful and affectionate son, and a brother to 
whom we were all attached, and from whom we 
never failed to receive constant proofs of kind- 
ness, my testimony would be of little worth. 
But a reference to some of those qualities, which 
certainly conduced to his success, will neither be 
inappropriate nor fairly liable to the suspicion of 
fraternal partiality. 

It was said by the biographer of an accom- 
plished Roman, that a “man’s moral habits are 


of towers and terraces at Lowther and Eastnor, the mould of his character ”—“ sui cuiqgue mores 
which overhang Ullswater, or crown the lesser | jingunt fortunam,”* a saying which I believe to 


heights of Malvern, have since been excelled in 
their dominant features. 


be the origin of the motto adopted by a great 


architect, William of Wykeham, and expressed 


I have already admitted that, so far as regards | in his archaic phraseology—“ manners makyth 


the Teuto-Roman Gothic in North Italy, my | man.” 
brother’s experience (not, perhaps, a very mature | of his own fortune. 


My brother was eminently the architect 
We have seen that no diffi- 


one at the age of twenty-one) had not left an/| culty, personal privation, or personal risk, ever 
agreeable impression on his memory. He looked | discouraged him in the zealous and laborious 


on it as a heterogeneous phase of art, though not | pursuit of his adopted vocation. 


From the 


unaccompanied in some remarkable instances | school, to which he was indebted for a very 
with very striking effects, and very admirable | solid classical education, he turned into a wider 
decorative details :—how could it be otherwise,| world with an aptitude for assiduous labour 


at a time when the arts of sculpture, colour, and | which left no time idle on his hands. 


In 1796 


architecture were found so often concentrated in | he wrote to his father—‘ I am writing alone in 


a single highly-gifted genius ! 


the office [Mr. Soane’s] at 8 p.m., and I send 


Whether this opinion of Sir R. Smirke in| this to you to let you know how I am getting on 
1803-4 has been since reversed or over-ruled, at | here” [and then follows a long folio letter of 
least by those of his successors who appreciate | three sides]. From the dawn of actual practice 
the purity and beauty of Anglo-Gothic models, | down to the final suspension of aii his labours 


or admire the marvels of French and Flemish 


(1845), and his permanent retirement from it to 


Medisval genius, I know not; for, though I | his pleasant villa at Stanmore, he was daily up 
occasionally meet with recent works, which, I | and at work long before any one else was stirring 


presume, mean to represent “ Italian Gothic” of 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century, I am im- 


in the house. 
Another habit, which also conduced to his 


ectly acquainted with the extent or success | satisfactory transaction of business, was the 
of the late attempts to naturalise it in this | methodical and orderly manner in which all his 


country. 
Again, let me offer a few remarks on the late 


arrangements were made. 
His remarkable equality of temper and uni- 


theatre at Covent Garden, erected by my brother | form moderation of language in oral intercourse 


on the site of the one burnt down in 1808. 


On the application of John Philip Kemble | of business. 


were known to all with whom he had relations 


I imagine that it must have been 


and Mr. Harris, then proprietors, he was en-/|a very difficult thing to provoke him, or to find 


gaged to build a new one. 


From the papers} the materials for a quarrel with him. 


I can 


before me I infer that he was left at liberty to | undertake to say that I do not recollect a single 


adopt such design as he thought fit. 


The funds | client with whom he had important transactions 


were considerable, and my brother turned to/of a professional kind who did not in the result 
the fond recollection of his first architectural | become his fast personal friend. I do not recol- 
love, and determined to make the new building | lect, nor have I found in his most exact and 
an occasion for realizing his early ideal of Athe- | methodical private accounts, the occurrence in a 
nian architecture and art, which we have seen | single instance of any difference or dispute 
exercising so strong an influence over him on his | between him and his employers in relation to 
visit to Greece. The facade of the Propylwa, | his professional practice, or the settlement of 
rather than those ofthe Dorian temples, appears | his accounts, or any complaint on the old subject 


to have been the more immediate idea in his| of estimates exceeded. 
The vast and severe simplicity of | from the constant intercourse of some fifty years 


mind’s eye. 


In this respect I speak 


the Doric shaft, capital, and entablature, were, | and upwards of my own life, and from the as- 
for the first time on a large scale, to be exem- | surances of those who had habitual transactions 
plified in this metropolis, in which draped sta-| with him both of a private and public nature. 


tues, types of the dramatic art, were to occupy 


When the Office of Works was remodelled and 


niches, while sculpture in the low relief, which | his services dispensed with as an attached archi- 
he had so much admired in the Phidian cella| tect, Lord Melbourne personally told him that 
and sculptures in the Acropolis, was to enrich | knighthood was conferred on him to testify that 
the masonry of the surface. To these the| no ground of complaint or dissatisfaction existed 
classical geuius of Flaxman and the careful | personally against himself. 


execution of Rossi were made contributory. 

In the interior an upper saloon, appropriated 
in the original design to the circle of private 
boxes, with its ranges of Sienna marble pilasters 
and statues, recalled the internal taste and deco- 
rations of an Italian villa or palazzo; but this 
disappeared many years ago and lapsed into a 
disreputable a riation. 

The natural ‘life of a theatre is generally a 








short, though it may be a cheerful, one. Its 


It is well known that he never prepared de- 
signs for public works in competition with any 
of his professional brethren. It is true that, on 
two occasions, he was invited at the instance of 
the Government to prepare designs. The Houses 
of Parliament may be cited as an instance of 
this, where the design and execution were 
eventually intrusted to another gentleman, a 





* Corn. Nepos, c. xi. 
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most distinguished architect, in consequence of | own, he was really as little accustomed to talk 


the subsequent adoption of the principle of com- 
petition by order of the House of Commons. On 
such occasions my brother withdrew wholly 
from the arena,—not in dudgeon, but for reasons 
which will readi!v suggest themselves to those 
who may have themselves been placed in the 
like position. 

With respect to architectural works, founded 
on special votes of the Commons, it seems pro- 
bable that this sort of qualified commission will 
at this day be generally resorted to. In such 
cases it is not likely that gentlemen who occupy 
the position in which Sir Robert Smirke then 
stood will usually consider the terms of such a 
conditional engagement acceptable; for their 
time would be too valuable to tempt them to the 
possible loss of it. With others, and especially 
younger practitioners, the state of things is 
different, and the invitation may naturally and 
reasonably induce them to embark in an adven- 
ture that may perhaps terminate in a lucrative 
and creditable engagement. This principle of 
competition can, as we all know, plead very 
orthodox precedents in the best days of Italian 
art. We know that Cosmo designed to invite 
the emulation of all the sculptors of the 
Academy to provide models of statues in com- 
petition for the Sacristy of Lorenzo; but we 
also know that he looked to one of the greatest 
of them all, then eighty years of age, to guide 
and direct him in his judgment, and thus the 
real diffieulty was, in that case, surmounted,— 
namely, the selection of such judicial referees as 
may at once secure the public from a lamentable 
failure of judgment, and obtain for the competi- 
tors a fair, unbiassed consideration of their 
claims. Whether the former of these objects 
has always been practically secured, at least in 
architectural works, is, I fear, still open to ques- 
tion. 


of them, as he was to talk about himself, either 
for self-display or otherwise. Upon such an 
occasion and such a topic no one would have 
more willingly acquiesced in the judgment of 
the 8 patriot, and in the words of our own 
poet, he would have said,— 


"Reade tee ma o eee om ae aa 








HOWDEN AND SELBY. 
THE ARCHXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


In the course of the recent congress Howden 
and Selby were visited. 

The Collegiate Church at Howden is of great 
size, and has a total length of 255 ft. The 
church belongs to the thirteenth century, but a 

portion has been added since that date. 
All the chancel is in ruins, as well as an octa- 
gonal chapter-house standing beside it. Origi- 
nally Howden Church was a rectory parochial, 
but in 1267 it was made collegiate. When 
Henry VIII. dissolved the college, the structure 
suffered in consequence, and in 1630 the chancel 
had to be deserted, being considered unsafe for 
the celebration of divine worship. Sixty-six 
years later the roof of the chancel fell. The 
building is in the form of a cross, with lofty 
square tower at the intersection of the transepts. 
In the west front, which is very elegant, there 
are four divisions, formed by buttresses endi 
in-crocketed pinnacles. There is a fine window 
of four lights, divided by a transom, displaying 
much beautiful tracery. Mr. J. 8. Petit and the 
Rev. W. Hutchinson, vicar of Howden, officiated 
as honorary guides. Beginning with the exte- 
rior of the western front, Mr. Petit said that 


It must be obvious that, in architectural | part was of the fourteenth century, or at least 


rivalry, even the most attractive designs and | the end of the thirteenth. The transom was of 


admirable drawings do not necessarily imply | a later origin. 


competent constructive ability to direct and 
superintend the execution of the work. 

On the retirement of Sir Robert Smirke, he 
was gratified with the presentation of a marble 
bust, admirably executed by Campbell, as a tes- 
timonial by his various surviving pupils. Of 
this excellent portrait bust, I have laid on the 
table for your acceptance a very good photo- 
graphic copy. 

In 1853, this Institute honoured him with 
their gold medal, a testimony of respect which 
he greatly prized, as, indeed, he could hardly 
fail to do, when we look over the roll of names 
of those who have received this ccmpliment. 

When he permanently quitted London as a 
residence, he resigned the treasurership of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, after holding it for 
thirty years and upwards. He was elected an 
academician in A.D. 1811, and had at all times 
been warmly devoted to its prosperity and in- 
terests. Feeling, too, that he was no longer able 
to render any material assistance to that body 
by participating in its duties, he tendered to 
the president and council his resignation of the 
style and title of Academician, and her Majesty 
notified to them her sanction of their acceptance 
of such resignation, with an expression of “ her 
fall appreciation of the motives which actuated 
Sir Robert in tendering it.” 

I should mention that his willingness to take 
this step had been before expressed to Sir Charles 
Eastlake, through your late president, Professor 
Cockerell ; but, in consequence of other arrange- 
ments then pending, with a view to some per- 
manent modification of the constitution of the 
Academy, my brother’s intentions were not car- 
ried into effect. " 

The voluntary task which I have undertaken 
in memory of Sir Robert Smirke, and as an im- 
perfect notice of his life and labours, must here 
close. 1 am sensible of the embarrassment 
which is inevitable when a biographical sketch, 
and especially that of a professional life, by a 

near relative, is attempted by one who, like my- 
self, can lay claim to no critical or practical 
knowledge of that profession, or to any qualifi- 
cation beyond a sincere love of art, and the 
memory of many long years of sympathy and 
friendship with some of its most esteemed pro- 
fessors in various departments of it. If, in the 
course of this notice, 1 may appear to have 
formed too partial an opinion of his merits, I 
must pray you will have me excused. But most 
of all I shonld regret if I shall have had the 
misfortune to convey to any an impression that 
Sir Robert was used to assume an air of critica] 
superiority with regard to the works of his 
brother architects. Far from it. As for his 


No doubt the beantiful general 
effect was much heightened by restoration not 
having been made. He should be very sorry to 
see the figures in the niches replaced by others. 
Although the tower was almost wholly without 
ornamentation, still it would be agreed that it 
had a character of great richness, owing to the 
carrying up of the lines and the buttresses, and 
giving subdivisions in a vertical direction. Then, 
again, though one of the tallest towers in pro- 
portion, it still had an air of massiveness,—a 
characteristic that was not always gained by a 
much shorter tower. That he considered to be 
due to the flatness of the tower, and its being 
without pinnacles. It was said by Stukeley that 
the tower was built by Bishop Skurlow as a 
refuge from the floods. It was not very likely 
that the floods should ever come up to that 
height, flat though the district was; but it 
was very possible that the tower was erected as 
a land-mark, for which it would serve most dis- 
tinctively, owing to its great height and indivi- 
duality, there being no tower like it in the 
district. Indeed, there were very few towers 
resembling it.—Mr. Parker said that, if the 
| Vanes on the corners of the tower were ori- 
ginal, no pinnacles would be intended. It 
'was stated, however, that the vanes were not 
original, because some one remembered their 
| being placed there. — Mr. Petit continued that 
_the tower had a shaft of early date. He 
pointed out the south transept porch, which, 
he said, was given historically as of the time of 
Edward II. This would confirm the date of the 
porch, which would be of the fourteenth century. 
The south transept was of Early English date. 
Early decorated characterised the windows of the 
transepts; in fact, there was the earliest type 
of the real tracery. The easternmost window of 
the nave aisle was an earlier type of geometric 
tracery than the others. The others, though 
geometrical, had not the same severe form. On 
coming to the chapter-house, Mr. Petit said 
there could be no doubt that it must have been 
executed at an early period of Bishop Skurlow’s 
life. He died at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, 1405, but the chapter-house, he thought, 
must have been executed long before that time. 
It was a very beautiful specimen of the perpen- 
dicular, retaining a great deal of the feeling of 
| the decorated, There were a few circles and 
| quatrefoils, that showed the reigning spirit of 
the time, and the chapter-house must have been 
built in an early period of the bishop’s life. The 
choir was of an earlier character; that was 
rather early in the fourteenth century, and was 
pure decorated. When it was constructed, the 
|style must have reached its completion. The 
| windows, though they had a geometric feeling 











about them, still gave ontlines which were 
flowing. There was no doubt that the 

of the curvilinear tracery was established at that 
time, but very likely in this case, for the sake of 
uniformity, a geometric character 


little of the chancel in Nantwich, Cheshire.—At 
this stage it was remarked by a member that 
the sum of ee been left hac poe 
the building of the chapter-house.—The chancel, 
a pr lng proceeded to say, was 
thorou unique in arrangement. There were 
some Try banal fronts of chancels remaining ; 
but he did not know of any more beautiful than 
this. The great east window seemed to retain 
lines of geometric, There were, no doubt, parts 
ic, but there were also some flowing 
parts. Mr. E. Sharpe had drawn and described 
a restoration of the east front. The buttresses 
were, what he believed Rickman to have pro- 
nounced them, the most beautiful examples of 
the decorated style we had. The pinnacle over 
the top of the central window was unique, he 
thought. The pores were hexagonal, but all 
set the same way. Notwithstanding its ruinous 
state, the front was altogether most beautiful. 

From 1300 to 1320 was assigned as the date 
of the chancel by Mr. Petit.—Mr. Sharpe re- 
marked that he was rather inclined to put it 
down from 1315 to 1320.—According to Mr. 
Parker, 1327 was pronounced not to be too late.— 
Mr. Petit, as regards the tower, said he should 
be sorry to have any addition made to it, but 
there was one addition he should like made, and 
that was a lightning eonductor, as during 
thunderstorms it might possibly be injured. 
Upon proceeding inside the church, Mr. Petit, 
alluding to the part of the structure, 
said the first building after the early English 
would be the tower arches and the windows. 
That might be after the time the church was 
made collegiate, which was in 1267.—Mr. Parker 
said Bishop Skurlow came there in 1380. The 
chapter-house must be a little later, perhaps 
from 1380 to 1390.—All having examined the 
building, Mr. Freeman made some remarks on 
the history of the church. 

Wressel was arrived at shortly after noon, and 
the Castle there was forthwith inspected, Mr. 
Parker acting as guide. This castle was built 
in the time of Richard II. by Thomas Percy, 
Earl of Worcester. Originally the building 
formed a great square, but in the time of 
Charles I. three sides were pulled down by the 
Parliamentary army to prevent the stronghold 
being occupied by the Royalists. The south 
front now remains, flanked by two square towers, 
round which ivy was twined. Small as is this 
part, it came very near destruction by the fire 
which occurred when the building was used asa 
farm homestead.—Mr. Parker quoted Leland’s 
‘description of the castle, and added a few 
remarks of his own from his work on ‘‘ Domestic 
Architecture.” — Mr. Clarke, of Muddlingford, 
stated that the Earl of Northumberland of his 
day, to whom Anne Boleyn was betrothed, died 
broken-hearted here, and left the place to Henry 
the Eighth, who in ee 1541, passed two 
days in the Castle. He was then in company 
with Catherine Howard. 

At Selby, which the excursionists reached at 
three o’clock, a visit was at once paid to the 
renowned Abbey. Denuded of its tower, Selby 
Abbey still appears majestic and stately, and 
whilst possessing the beautiful decoration of the 
fourteenth century, has also some fine Norman 
work, and almost every period down to the 
curvilinear. The is believed to have been 
founded by William the Conqueror in 1069, who 
bestowed many privileges upon the institution. 
When Henry VHT. dissolved the monasteries, 
Selby Abbey, then in a state of great splendour, 
was made a parochialchurch. Mr. Sharpe acted as 
guide. Heremarked that since reading his paper 
at Hull, he had been put in possession of documen- 
tary evidence of a valuable character m an 
account of Selby and neighbourhood and the 
Abbey Church, by Mr. Morrell. In Selby 
Church the Institute bad for the first time in the 
Hull district met with a very interesting &X- 
ample of the Norman period of architecture. 
No such prominent example of Norman work 
had yet been seen. Four of the principal por- 
tions of English architecture were represeD 
characteristically in the building ; first, the Nor- 
man work of the transepts and the crossing. 
Only a certain portion of the nave was of the 
same period. Then, in point of date, there was 
@ very interesting example of the traditional 
period, with the ornamentation so peculiar to 





that class of building, in the western portion of 
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the nave with its porch and doorway. There 
was then a very interesting example of the lan- 
cet period, or Early English, in the upper part of 
the nave, on the south side; and, lastly, there 
was just the commencement of the beautiful 


the curvilinear period, when flowi was 
prevalent. The building had “eat eae on 
a very grand style, and, as had been remarked 
was frequently the casein Yorkshire, the magni- 
ficent choir that was constructed in the fourteenth 
century was of equal length with the 
edifice was therefore cross in form. In 
there was a tri-partite division, which 
shown vertically, there being a lower 
middle of blind storey, and the clearstory 
The north transept still remained of the 
period, and the curious stri 

was observable, From Poti meta 
had been made it would be observed 
south transept had been in the same 
first four compartments of the south 
ward from the tower were 

piers were left alternately circular and com- 
pound, an arrangement that was common in Nor- 
man buildings. Whether the Norman builders 
completed the church according to the plan now 
seen, or whether the work was arrested in its 
progress at the fourth pillar on the south side of 
the nave owing to want of funds, or whether the 
design was completed and afterwards acciden- 
dentally destroyed, could not now be determined, 
but something like seventy years must have 
elapsed between the completion of the first part 
of the work and the commencement of the work 
of the second order he had named. Although 
our early Norman architects did not vault the 
centre portion of a church, they always vaulted 
the side aisles, and in the south aisle could be 
seen what they would have done. In the first 
bay there was a very good specimen of quadru- 
part vaulting. He attributed all the early Nor- 
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his book, gave the life of the man who built 
that part. It was commenced by an abbot of 


Sharpe then considered the second portion of 
the architecture, to which he ascribed the date 


roof, to the full extent of the four 
in the south aisle. 
stories only two com 


that point, would act as buttresses to the tower. 
In ‘the continuation of the works, the round 
Norman arch was preserved, instead of the 
poimted arch of the transitional period, evi- 
dently for the sake of uni . Between 
1148 and 1190, he presumed, the whole of the 
north aisle was built. On the capitals of the 
middle story pillars clustered tegether in the 
style of the lancet period, Mr. Sharp pointed 
out the peculiar transitional volutes. 

The party then proceeded to the west front, 
where in the doorway Mr. Sharpe stated thatthere 
was represented one of the most beautiful ex- 
amples of the ornamentation of the transitional 
period. Mr. Parker said the volute ornamenta- 
tion spoken of came from Syria, and was, he 
believed, one of the styles introduced by the 
Crusaders. In reference to the north doorway, 
Mr. Sharpe said there was the same ornamenta- 
tion as was on the west front. There was the 
transitional volute exhibited again; and, ex- 
cepting the doorway itself, the pointed arch 
pervaded the whole of the work. It was curious 
that the rounded arch was always treated with 
more decoration than the pointed arch. The 
party having re-entered the nave, had the 
characteristics of the Lancet Period pointed out 
to them on the middle story of the south aisle. 
Mr. Sharpe compared the east end of Howden, 
Guisborough, and Ripon churches with that of 
Selby, which he said probably dated about 1320. 
Its style is remarkable for buttresses and gables, 
surmounted by crocketed pinnacles. In the 
course of the proceedings recorded above, 

_Mr. Sharpe announced that an interesting 
discovery had been made that day. In digging 
the excavations to find the foundations of the 
south Norman transept, a tombstone was come 
upon inscribed with the name of Alexander. 
This tombstone was found at a depth of about 
4 ft., and was bordered with dog-tooth mould- 
ing, indicating the date 1220. Under the coffin- 
lid, a wooden coffin was discovered with skel 
as complete as skeleton could be after remaining 
in process of decay for 700 years. The skull 
was perfect, and no doubt an adept at phren- 
ology could have told whether the worthy eccle- 


‘both in town and . In later he 
man work to the year 1090. Mr. Morrell, in | was enga ee mage ere 
_ West-end churches,—the Holy Trinity, Padding- 
g ‘ | ton, St. Barnabas, St. Paul’s, St. Michael’s, and 
the name in 1097, and he occupied the greater others in Pimlico. But he was more especially 
part of his abbacy in building the church. Mr. known as 
the Marquis of Westminster, an appointment 
'he held for upwards of forty years, duri 
1170. The Norman work did not reach to the | which period the coals whee 
‘entered wpon by the late Mr. Thomas Cubitt 
In the blind and clear- | 
were constructed ; 
and these, if the Normans left off their work at | 


siastic was great in the intellectual and moral 
faculties, or, like many of his cloth, had much of 
the animal in his temperament. One woman, 
with true womanly characteristic perception, 
said he evidently had an excellent set of teeth, 
the white enamel still being greatly visible. 
Mr. Sharpe stated that in the history of the 
church there was an abbot, named Alexander, 
who was appointed to the abbey in 1214, and 
resigned im 1221, he being twelfth abbot. 
His name @id not usually occur in the cata- 


As to the date of Early English architecture, 
Mr. Parker said that it was proved that Lancet 
Gothic was certainly of English origin. Saint 
Hngh built the choir of Lincoln—the earliest 
Gothic—in 1190 to 1200. Clee Church was con- 
secrated by him A.D. 1192, as shown by an 
inscription still remaining, end that church is 
in the same style. These examples were twenty 
years in advance of anything of the kind on the 
Continent. 








THE LATE MR. THOMAS CUNDY, 
ABCHITECT. 


Tae death of this gentleman, one of a family 
long known im Pimlieo, took place very sud- 
denly at his residence in Chester-equare. Mr. 
Cundy was bern in London in 1790, and was 
brought up in the office of his father, who, the 
founder of his own fortune, was extensively 
engaged as an architect and builder. He suc- 
ceeded to his father’s large conmexion at the age 








| of 36, and thenveforth practised as am architect 
,only. The principal works he was engaged upon | 
\at that time, were Hewell Park, for the Barl 
|of Plymouth ; Tottenham Park, for the Earl of | 
| Ailesbary; Moor Park; Grosvenor House and 


Gallery, for Earl Grosvenor; with many others 
in the erection of several of the 


to the extensive estates of 


tions 


were commenced and completed. Mr. Cundy 
was an honourable and courteous 


and maintained the dignity of his profession. 








THE LAW COURTS COMPETITION. 


ALrHouGH we have no official confirmation of 
the belief expressed in our last, we have no 





reason to doubt its correctness. Rumour, 
always busy when facts are kept back, says 


further that the Judges’ Report ies only 
fwe lines of note paper; and that the Genanty 
are dissatisfied with the decision on the ground 
that the J were not competent to name two 
architects. If this statement be accurate, and 
we believe it is, and should the Treasury insist 
upon the Judges’ one architect, it is not 
unlikely that the would then take some- 
thing of the form of the Report on the National 
Gallery Competition. 

Mr. Scott has sent in a protest to the Treasury. 
He is reported to have stated that his plan can- 
not, even at the worst, be considered as less than 
second to Mr. Barry’s, while his architecture is 
superior, and therefore in fairness he ought to 
have had the award; for he, too, considers that 
the Judges had no right to name two. 











THE SUSSEX ARCHAZ:OLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


THe annual excursion, or general meeting, 
of this society took place this year at Mid- 
hurst, on the extreme western portion of the 
county, perhaps one of the most inaccessible, 
certainly the most difficult to reach, by persons 
coming from the eastern part of Sussex. 

Brighton was made the rallying point, the 
London and Brighton Railway Company having 
consented to run a special train from Brighton 
to Midhurst. A large number of , be- 
tween 200 and 300, were set down at the Mid- 
hurst Station after a two hours’ ride through 
the most diversified tract of country and pictu- 
resque scenery. With so short a distance to 








[travel before the first point of interest was 


reached, the majority of the company preferred 
to walk; and the vehicles were, theretore, chiefly 
freighted with ladies. 

A few minutes’ walk sufficed to gain the parish 
church ; and thither all proceeded, the character 
and principal points of interest connected with 
the building being explained by the Rev. W. 
Haydon, M.A., the incumbent. 

Leaving the church, the members and their 
friends proceeded to the Grammar School, as the 
most convenient place for holding the “‘ business- 
meeting” part of the day’s proceedings. 

Mr. William Townley Mitford, M.P. for Mid- 
hurst, was elected to the chair. 

Mr. William Durrant Cooper had promised to 
read a paper on “ The Lords of Midhurst and its 
Inhabitants,” when a visit was made to the 
Cowdray Ruins; buat, as the weather looked 
treacherous, he proposed to read a digest of it 
before the meeting broke up. It was, he said, 

for publication in the next volume of 
the Society’s works; but he thought some idea 
of it might be formed from an abridgement, which 
he accordingly gave. 

Sir Sibbald Scott, who had consented to act 
as cicerone, led the way to the Cowdray Ruins, 
which were thrown open by Lord Egmont, 
the present proprietor; and his lordship, to 
show more distinctly the delicate tracery of 
the stonework of the windows, had given 
orders for the ivy to be cut away which enve- 
lops the ruins. Sir Sibbald pointed out various 
features of interest as he led the company from 
one portion of the roofless building to another. 
The grounds and town were visited, and the 
priory, the village of Eastbourne, dc. About 
three o'clock they returned to the grounds at 
Cowdray, where a cold collation was provided in 
the Society’s marquee, to which upwards of 200 
sat down. Mr. Mitford, M.P., took the chair. 





OGNDITION OF NEWPORT PAGNELL. 


Tae guardians of the peace here are in want 
of guardians of their health. In other words, 
the Newport Pagnell police-station presents such 
abominable conditions in a sanitary point of 
view that every officer condemned to it has 
suffered from disease ; while the lock-up is alto- 
gether unfit for the revention of prisoners. Bad 
drainage and the immediate proximity of a bad 
sewer are set forth by the medical officer of the 
town as the chief causes. The drainage of the 
town generally is very defective and calls londly 
for attention, if the inhabitants desire to retain 
their health and would avoid the outbreak of an 
epidemic. We have particulars before us of the 
condition of some of the cottages that show an 
altogether abominable and discreditable state 
of things. The lady-visitors should state what 
they know, and Mr. Surgeon Hailey and the 
local Gazette must not relax in their endeavours. 
The good people of Newport Pagnell should 
know that bad health and premature death are 
very expensive and damaging things. 








PULPIT IN THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY 
MAGDALENE, TAUNTON. 


Tue idea of a new pulpit which should be 
worthy of this church, originated with Mr. 
Taylor, the senior churchwarden, and received 
the cordial support <f the vicar, and the other 
churchwardens. The design was furnished by 
Mr. Ferrey, F.S.A., under whom the restora- 
tion of the church, in 1845, was conducted, 
and who, with Mr. Scott, was more recently 
architect for the rebuilding of the noble 
tower of the church. The carrying out of 
the design was entrusted to Mr. Davis, the 
builder of the new tower. So far all was 
well. But afterwards a few persons commenced 
@ vigorous opposition to the scheme, protesting 
that it was contrary to the wishes of the 
parishioners. This objection was set aside by a 
majority of about four to one in the vestry. But 
a new difficulty arose. A solicitor in the town, 
who had been acting for the churchwardens, 
threw them over, and shortly after declared him- 
self the opponent of their scheme, and induced 
two or three others to oppose it, on the ground 
that there were figures in the niches of the 
pulpit, which might occasion the danger of 
idolatry! A judge was found who held these 
objections to be valid, and refused a faculty 
for the pulpit. A compromise was entered into, 
and the figures were withdrawn, upon which the 
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CARVED PULPIT, ST. MARY’S, TAUNTON.——Mnr. B. Ferrey, Arcuirect. 


faculty was allowed. The place of the figures is dark marble columns, and mould base of white 
at present occupied by diapered panels. The lias, the whole being raised upon two polished 
pulpit is built of Ham-hill stone, and is of | black lias plinth stones. 

octagonal form, having five sides complete. | 
Each side forms a niche, with a trefoil patie} Re eee 
crocketed and diapered, supported by four spar |_ 5'%,—1 bave lately return Tew ee Ow 
columns, with moulded bases and carved capi- | PnP Siti OY Tet te ee ey eee a ceprens ee 
tals of white lias. The central niche was filled | feelings of indignation at finding the Pugit robbed of the 
with a figure of Our Lord, represented as the | beautifully carved statues of . 





and the four 


+, | Evangelists, which filled the niches, and are resented 
good Shepherd; the other niches filled with | in the accompanying illustration. he semnaloes copedition 


figures of the Four Evangelists: the angles are | which has been raised against these figures has so far suc. 

of polished green marble shafts, supporting a | ceeded, that yermission to erect the pulpit has been 

carved cornice, carried upon a Ham-hill moulded | *"#"ted solely on the condition that they should be 
’ i 


corbel, raised upon a carved capital, with polished | one cannot understand it, This church has not been the 














scene either of extreme ritualism or clerical vestments. The 
zealous vicar fills his church through the earnestness of 
his ministrations, and no suspicion on the aang of ex- 
cessive display in the mode of conducting divine service 


}can be ged against him. At this very moment @ 


reredos is in course of erection at St. Cuthbert’s Chur eb, 
Wells, containing figures in high relief, representing the 
Last Supper, some of them showing much action. This 
group is put up without let or hinderance; and in the 
church at Buckland St. Mary, a few miles distant (lately 
built under me), there are heaps of statues; but it is not 
necessary to look further than to the exterior of the new 
tower to this church, the niches of which are furnished 
with figures; indeed, no work of any high art can be 
executed without them. I must, therefore, in the cause 
of art, protest aguas this stretch of delegated authority, 
pi 


omitted. There is something so inconsistent in this, that | by which the pulpit has been stripped of its chief features. 


Buynsamin Fuzzy, F.S,A- 
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THE PORCH, RATISBON CATHEDRAL. 


To the view of Ratisbon Cathedral given in 
our last, we now add an enlarged view of the 
triangular porch from a drawing purposely 
made for us on the spot. A history of the 
building accompanied the previous view.* 








THE EARLY CAVES IN THE CHALK. 


Ar the recent annual meeting of the Kent 
Archsological Society, which was held in Dart- 
ford, Mr. F. Spurrell read the following paper 
upon the Early Caves in the neighbourhood :— 

T have to call your attention to those excava- 
tions, so numerous in our county, known by the 
names of “ wells,” “chalk-holes,” or “chalk- 
wells,” “sound,” “swallow,” and “dene” or 
“ Dane-holes.” On the surface of the ground 
the pits present several aspects between the 
perfect and obliterated. When there is 
but a small opening about 3 ft. wide, the edges 
of which are flush with the surrounding level, 
presenting in a wood or grassy field no mark for 
the eye to catch at more than about a dozen 
paces off ; sometimes the ground around the open- 
ing of the mouth breaks away and leaves a great 
crater, but more frequently they are quite filled 
up, only leaving a more or less gentle depression 
of varying diameters, from three to thirty yards. 
It is in these latter cases that the common acci- 
dent happens of a horse whilst ploughing, or cow 
feeding, being engulfed, all the soil but a remnant 
at the surface having settled, and leaving insuf- 
ficient support for their extra weight. They are 
generally found on the slopes of hills, but also on 
high land and in valleys near the origin of winter 


and Romano-British pottery. Such an instance 
is described in our society's transactions, by Mr. 
Robert B. Latter. The sand and chalk were 
loosened by picks, the numerous and varying 
marks of which resemble those at present made. 
The access to the pits is provided for by holes or 
steps cut in opposite sides of the shaft, some of 
these holes being from 6 in. to 20 in. deep. I 
suppose that sticks were placed across like a 
ladder, perhaps only at intervals—as rests: it is 
probable that in the latter part of the descent a 
tree or notched pole was required in some pits. 


nicating by a passage below ground, but have 
seen one or two cases in which I conjectured 
such to have been the case, and from the ex- 
treme proximity of some caves, should suppose 
it would have been the ultimate intention to 
unite them. A connexion is traced between 
them by means of fosses and banks above 
ground, which are plainly to be discerned in 


state of the ground. These I take to have 
been paths or leading marks through the 
forest. Others inclose small spaces of land, 
whilst the batches of pits themselves are 
generally surrounded with them. Such is also 
the case at Compton, in Berkshire, and at Fisher- 
ton, in Wilts. I may say that the whole of the 
country between the Thames and the hills 
bounding the Weald on the north, and extend- 
ing through Kent, Surrey, and even into. Berk- 
shire, is thickly studded with them, being found, 
I believe, in White Horse Vale at Compton, in 
the latter county—also in Hampshire and Wilts, 
where, at Fisherton, near Salisbury, a remark- 





able settlement has been found by Mr. Adlam. 
This, though different, I think it necessary to 
notice. The pits, which are single or in clus- 


springs. Hereabouts the shaft is always of such | ters, and communicating below, are dug in a 
a depth as to penetrate the chalk a few feet only | drift gravel resting on chalk, are entered by a 
before it is lost in its expansion for the cave, and circular deseending shaft, are carried from 7 ft. 
consequently it varies in length with the dis- to 19 ft. into the soil, and have their floors of 
tance of that rock from the surface of the ground, chalk, which are from 5 ft. to 7 ft. across. At 
which may be any distance to about 70 ft., I the surface they are from 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. 6 in. 


believe. 
than 3 ft. to more than 8 ft., though I suppose 
that to have been originally only 3 ft. It is 
usually uniform all the way down, circular and 
perpendicular, and terminates generally in the 
middle of the cave. There are some shafts which 
penetrate the chalk about 100 ft., and seem 
to have no enlargement below. The cavern 
widens more or less horizontally from the shaft, 
a few feet below the upper edge of the chalk, 
forming a very large space. There were three 
methods adopted in forming the cave; the 
simplest was merely to continue the shaft with 
a rapid enlargement of diameter, making it of a 
sort of vertically elongated beehive shape, having 
the angle formed by lines drawn from opposite 
sides of the bottom and meeting at the top a 
right angle or less. The second form is that in 
which the shaft, having been enlarged by one 


.or two diameters, has three, sometimes four 


chambers or recesses, of about equal width, and 
made at about equal distances from each other 
round it. The third form consists of a boring 
at opposite sides of the bottom of the shaft 
for about 6 ft., and then each excavation is 
continued on each side in two directions at 
right angles to the first horizontal cutting— 
it was proceeded with by cutting away the 
chalk and leaving pillars. The floors of such as 
can be seen are shallow, basin-shaped, and 
smooth. The roofs are, in many cases, fallen in, 
the diggers having been too impatient to proceed 
horizontally to have secured a sufficient thick- 
ness of chalk above, to allow for a certain quan- 
tity falling down without endangering the whole. 
They are very large and lofty, one being in two 
greatest measurements at right angles to each 
other, 49 ft. by 38 ft. The probable depth of its 
floor from the surface is over 70 ft.; this has 
pillars to support it. I have been able to make 
out very little of their contents—the amount of 
earth thrown down and broken from the roof 
being in general too great to remove conveni- 
ently, in several that I have dug in; nothing 
was found but shells and bones of large and 
small forest animals, and also of tame ones; but 
the very fact of the ones I attempted being so 
clear of rubbish at the present day as to make 
it a tolerably easy task to get at the bottom, 
was enough to lead one to expect nothing, they 
having been, without doubt, worked for chalk 
of late times. Some are filled to the surface 
with sand, with which is intimately mixed black 
organic matter, and bones and bits of Roman 





* See p. 589, ante. 





Its diameter varies from a little less across, and were covered by moveable covers of 


| wickerwork covered with burnt clay. Worked 
| bones, flints, and pieces of pottery were found in 
\them. Within this area are some particularly 
| well-known instances—as the Hegdale pit, de- 
| seribed by Hasted, near Faversham ; the Club- 
| berlubber’s Hole, in Swanscombe Park, which 
| somebody described in 1803 as having been 
_stopped up thirty years, yet as being a wonder- 
| ful cavern, divided into detached cells, and so 
large as to require candles to traverse it. Of its 
present appearance, he says that its entrance, 
which was sloping downwards, has now a foss 
of ten or more feot deep, and even its principal 
is a well-like hole, which the guide judiciously 
considered was a fall of the earth over the crown 
of the cavity, and called Caer I’ Arbre’s chimney. 
There is also the Chiselhurst Swallow, and the 
one in Camden Park. They were probably 
rather numerous in Norfolk, depressions and 
falling in of earth similar to those we have 
here occurring at North Elham, Dereham, &c., 
and I have seen signs of them all along the road 
between Norwich and Aylsham, also southward 
of Norwich near Boyland Hall, and on Mouse- 
hold Heath, and at Stratton Strawless. There 
is an admirable example at Royston, in Hert- 
fordshire; this, however, has been much muti- 
lated. They are numerous in South Essex 
on the chalk hills near the Thames about 
Grays, the Chadwells, and East Tilbury, &. 
There are some pits the deseription of which 
answered somewhat to that of the present 
ones at Ashton Cold, Gloucestershire, possibly at 
Perth, in Scotland, and Newbottle, near Edin- 
burgh, according to Pennant, who says that they 
agree with Tacitus’s description of the ancient 
German manner of forming their caves. It is 
to be noticed that they are not found south of 
the Weald, that is in the Sussex downs, &c., that 
I can learn. The most remarkable clusters here 
are several in Joyden’s wood, in a wood called 
Stankey, near it, and in Little Thurrock in Essex. 
It will be seen by this that the number must 
have been very large from the traces left, and 
from Lambarde’s, Hasted’s, and Camden’s re- 
marks, &c., which do not now hold good, as the 
existence of undestroyed examples is compara- 
tively rare. I will now consider the probable 
uses of these pits. Their form is i 
adapted to that of dwellings; they are dry and 
warm enough in winter to be very comfortable ; 
not needing a fire, it is probable their continued 
occupation in summer was not required. 





; 


are always found in clusters, never isolated ; I 
am convinced that if one should be thought so, 


I have not been able to find two caves commn- | bear 


the woods from the comparatively undisturbed | i 








i similarity 
caves at Fisherton may be considered in favour 
of their having been inhabited. In France on 
the banks of the Somme, from its month to 
Peronne, are caves descended into by by a well- 
likeopening in thechalk,which thoughso obviously 
superior in design and appearance to ours, as to 


be at once as habitations from their 
plan only, yet by their general i they 
a to them No human relics were 


because he will not trouble himself with the 
search.” Which use Lambarde has adopted in our 
case, calling the Germans the “verie Syres of 
these Saxons” “ our ancestors” who he supposes 
made them. Xenophon, speaking of the cold 
country of the Armenians, says that “ their 
houses were underground. They were like the 
mouth of a well, but spacious. Below these 
were passages dug into them for cattle, but 
people descended into theirs by ladders.” Ains- 
worth commenting on this says,—“‘ This descrip- 
tion of a village on the Armenian uplands 
applies itself to many I visited at the present 
day ;” and he says the object of the one smal? 
hole is to keep out the cold. Also, before him, 
Bertrandon de la Broquiére mentions them. 
Dr. E. Browne also mentions that at Clesch, in 
Toopolehan, when the Turks and Tartars invaded 
the country, the people retired and hid them- 
selves for long periods in such cavities whence 
they could only be withdrawn by stratagem. As 
to their having been granaries, we have the 
assurance of Diodorus that the “ Britons stored 
their corn im the ear in subterraneous reposi- 
tories,’ which seems to the point. According to 
King, in his “ Manimenta,” Le Bruyn met with 
many pits and wells near Rania, in Syria, which 
he was told had served to keep corn and grain 
in; and, by throwing down stones, he discovered 
they were very deep. In Mingrelia, and im 8 
hundred places in Tartary, the inhabitants place 
their corn, &e., as do all the peasants of the 
East, in “ fosses”’ which are called 
“amber,” that is to say magazines, which they 
cover so evenly that the earth does not seem te 
have been disturbed, according to Chardin; and 
M. Langles says that the Arabs of Barbary keep 
theirs so too; which Shaw confirms by saying 
that he has seen 200 or 300 together sometimes, 
the smallest of which would contain 400 bushels. 
Hirtius mentions this in his “Bellum Afri- 
canum.” Dr. M. Russell says that the granaries 
near Aleppo are subterraneous grottoes, the en- 
try to which is by a small hole like a well. Of 
their having been used to obtain chalk we have 
the direct evidence of Pliny, who says “an- 
other kind of manure is the white chalk that 
is used for cleaning silver. It is taken from 
a considerable depth in the ground, the pits 
being sunk in most instances as much as 
100 ft. ; these pits are narrow at the mouth, but 
the shafts enlarge very considerably in the in- 
terior, as is the case in mines, It is in Britain 
that this is employed.” These pits are often 
found where the chalk is on the surface, or 
within a few yards of where it becomes so, and 
where of course there was no necessity for 
this laborious method of procuring it, making 
it unlikely that they were merely dug for 
that purpose. It seems that there was & 
regular trade in chalk between England and 
the continent as proved by inscriptions, yet 
that chalk obtained by these difficult inland 
means for e ion as has been asserted, 
should be preferred to that obtained from our 
cliffs, for the picking, it is impossible to believe. 
Some suppose them to have been burial places, 
but they have as yet produced no signs of such a 
use in this country, though one exactly answer- 
ing in the main points to ours, having the cave 
with descending shaft and steps in its sides, 
&c., but carefully — — a — a 
supplementary stairs an ery a » 
r+ ae found in Rome, with niches in the sides 
and cinerary urns standing in them. Some have 
supposed them to be sand-pipes or galls, the 
empty ones being those emptied of gravel for 
use, Mr. Prestwich even describing some as such 
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on the Stour, and accounting for the engulphing 
of small intermittent streams by them (which is 
& very common circumstance) as simply sand- 
pipes in more violent action than those that are 
“blind.” It is plain that though called Dane- 
holes now they were in existence anterior to the 
Danish invasion. It is plain they were not 
Saxon as Lambarde, Camden, Hasted, and others 


Amongst the miscellaneous works exhibited is 
a reduced model, by Mr. Woodington, of “ The 
Nelson Memorial, Trafalgar-square.” It is pro- 
posed to produce this in bronze, and distribute 
examples of it as prizes. It will be an admirable 
work. 

We may mention, a little in advance, that the 
council are about to offer a premium of some 
amount for a series of drawings illustrative of 








say, being in existence when the Romans were 
here, as we learn from Pliny. Though the 
Romans and Saxons may have dug some, such 
is probable, copying ours from their suitableness 
to certain uses, yet that either originated them 
is unnecessary to consider after Pliny’s notice 
of this British peculiarity. The Romans made 
use of them either as conveniently ready-made 
places for getting rid of the remnants, worn-out 
implements, and ashes, of the sacrifice. 2. As 
puticuli or common receptacles for the poorer 
dead whether burned or not. 3. Or as common 
rubbish pits, cesspools, &c. The shafts closely 
resembling the rubbish pits which are often 
seen outside the boundary of some Roman towns. 
Some of the old pits have been worked at a late 
date for chalk, and I am told that some have been 
dug lately and may be now in use. The earliest 
history of them after Diodorus and Pliny’s is that 
contained in a charter concerning which I will 
quote from Mr. Latter’s paper in our transactions, 
The swallow near Camden Park appears to 
have been a bounnary mark in A.D. 862, men- 
tioned in a Saxon charter of Athelbert, King of 
Wessex, to Dryghtwald, his minister, granting 
ten carucales of land in Bromleag. 


**Danne fram Swelgende, Cregfetna haga to Lioxhiltre.” 


“Then from the swallow, the Craysettlers 
dwelling to the gibbet mark.” Perhaps it 





events in the history of the country during the 
present century; and will even increase that 
amount should any series submitted be marked 
by peculiar excellence. 








THE LAW OF THE BUILDING OF 
CHURCHES.* 


Were it not for the labours of text-writers, 
who have reduced into something like order 
numerous important heads of our jurisprudence 
lying scattered in chaotic confusion, amidst 
many hundreds of bulky volumes of statutes and 
law reports, it would be well-nigh impossible, 
even for lawyers to ascertain or judges to admi- 
nister the laws of England. 

Many subjects, however, still remain, if not 
untouched, certainly not thoroughly investigated 
by legal authors. Amongst these may be 
reckoned the important subject taken in hand 
by Mr. Trower. 

The necessity for such a work will be readily 
acknowledged by all who have had anything to 
do with the building of churches, parsonages, 
and schools, as well as by those who in admi- 


augmentation, annexation, conversion, and sub. 
stitution. Chapter eighth treats of the disunion 
and union of benefices and places. Chapter 
ninth on clergy residences, houses, and glebe ; 
and chapter tenth on sites for schools (for the 
poor) and for schoolmasters’ residences, and on 
the building thereof. 

There are also some useful appendices to the 
work, containing remarks on Banns of i 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, the Charity Board, the 
Curates’ Au tation Fund, the Additiona} 
Curates and Pastoral Church Aid Societies, 
the Redemption of Tithe Rent-charge, Land 
given in commutation of Tithe Rent-charge, 
Mr. Hadfield’s Bill, the Ecclesiastical Commis. 
sioners, and Church-building Contracts, 

This brief analysis of the work will, we think, 
show that Mr. Trower’s book will not only be 
useful to lawyers and clergymen, but also to 
many of our readers who are in various ways 
either interested or employed in the building of 
churches. Attempts have been recently made to 
consolidate this branch of law, by embodying it 
in one comprehensive statute. These attempts 
have hitherto failed eg at no distant period 
we hope to see such a measure successfully 
carried out. One thing, however, is certain, 
that Mr. Trower’s treatise will greatly facilitate 
future legislation on the subject. 





MANCHESTER TOWN HALL 
COMPETITION. 


Ata recent meeting of the City Council, the 





nistering the law, are compelled to elicit some 
meaning from the statute law relating thereto, 


is the same as that afterwards mentioned| and who rarely mention the Church Building 
in the “Carta Etheldredi Regis qua concedat Acts, except in terms of well-merited con- 
terras in Bromleghe” in these words :—“To|demnation. “I need not comment,” says one) 
spelsende panne fram spelsende cresetenahagato judge, “ upon their obscurity ; that is a matter of 
sioxrlihtre.”’ In Morant’s Essex, while speaking public notoriety ; and of them—the Act of Lord | 
of the cave field in East Chadwell, there is a re-, Blandford—(19 & 20 Vict. c. 104)—is entitled 
mark to this effect, —“ Tradition will have it that to pre-eminence for obscurity and difficulty of 
here were King Cunobelino’s gold mines.” construction” (per Doctor Lushington, in Gough 
Upon the strength of this notion countenanced | v. Jones, 11 W. R., 108). And again, “It has) 
by a passage in Dr. Plot’s Natural History of | been no easy task to discover the meaning of the | 
Oxfordshire, one of the bubbles or pernicious! Local Act” (then under construction); “but 
projects set up in the year 1720, was for extract- that Act is light itself compared with the ob- | 


ing gold or silver out of the soil here, with this 
title,—“ For improving a Royalty in Essex.” 
Part of the passage in Dr. Plot’s book reads :— 
“Tis probable, at least, that here (in Oxford- 
shire) may have been formerly such a mine, 
stopped up, as I first thought, by the Aboriginal 
Britons, upon the arrival and conquest of the 
Romans or Saxons, who not being able to re- 
cover their country within the memory of man, 
it might be lost like the gold mine of Glass- 
Hitten in Hungary, when Bethlem Gabor over- 
ran that country, or the gold mine of Cunobelino 
in Essex, discovered again temp. Henry the | 
fourth, as appears by the king’s letters of man- | 
damus bearing date May 2 an 2 (1401 A.D.) | 
(Rot. XXXIV.), directed to Walter Fitz-Walter 
concerning it, and since then lost again.” The 
date of Dr. Plot’s book is 1676. Camden men- 
tions them, and Hasted in 1778. 

At the conclusion of the paper, Mr. Bloxam 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Spurrell for 
attempting to throw light upon the subject, 
which was seconded and carried unanimously. 











ART-UNION OF LONDON EXHIBITION. 


THE pictures and other works of art selected 
by the prizeholders of the current year, 142 in 
number, are now being exhibited in the gallery 
of the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, 
Pall-mall. As we have already given a list of 
all the pictures from those of 201. in value 
upwards, it will be unnecessary for us to re- 
capitulate to any great extent: amongst the 
most important will be found “ Dean Swift and 





the Peasant,” by T. P. Hall (1501.); “Scene 
from King Henry VIIL.,” by W. Bromley (2001.) ; 
“ Beatrice in the Arbour,” by E. J. Cobbett 
(1001.); “Carrickfergus Castle,” by J. Danby 
{1001.); “The Life-boat,” by E. Hayes (1501) ; 
“Away from Smoky London,” by J. Tennant 
(1501.) ; “ The Wharfe” (water-colours), by P. J. 
Naftel (731. 10s.) ; “ Judge Croke,” by Margaret 
Gillies (80l.); and “ Kenbaan Castle,” by H. 
Gastineau (150l.). The print for the ensuing 
year, by Sharpe, after Maclise, “The Play- 
scene, Hamlet,” is a fine work. Each impres- 


scurity of the Church Building Statutes” (per 
Dr. Lashington, Varty v. Nunn, 2 Curt., 893). 
And Vice-Chancellor Kindersley has charac- 
terized them as “ ill-drawn and obscure, and | 
extremely difficult to assign a meaning to, pre- | 
senting a labyrinth of ambiguity, rendering it | 
difficult in the last degree to discover the inten- 
tion, no less than twenty-five Acts having been 
passed on this single branch of the law alone | 
in the last forty-five years” (Tuckness wv. 
Alexander, 2 N. R., 480). 

To reduce these statistics and the decisions 
arising out of their construction as far as prac- 
ticable into clear and logical order was the task 
Mr. Trower took upon himself—a task by no 
means inviting, but one which the author, | 
evidently looking upon it as a labour of love, 
anxious to throw light upon an obscure but most 
important subject, governing, as he well ob- 
serves, “ in sacred things millions of our fellow- 
countrymen,” has performed in a manner which 
does justice to the subject and credit to his | 
own reputation as a scholar and lawyer. 

In order to give our readers a fair notion of | 
the work, it may be well to notice briefly the | 
contents of the ten chapters into which it is, 
divided. The first chapter gives very clear and | 
able definitions of the various important words 
occurring in the work. The second chapter is 
on sites for churches and chapels in parishes, and 
for church and chapel yard approaches, accesses, 
and curtilages thereto; and on sites for cemeteries 
and burial grounds, and burial lodges and chapels. 
Chapter third is on sites for rebuilding, enlarging, 
and improving (and, therefore, altering) churches 
and chapels ; and on enlarging, repairing, alter- 
ing, and making additional church and chapel 
yards, cemeteries, and burial grounds. Chapter 
fourth ig on the building of churches and chapels 
without or before a district assigned to them 
(i.e.. before division). Chapter fifth, on the 
taking down, rebuilding, restoring, repairing 
(otherwise than by rates), enlarging, altering, 
and improving of churches and chapels. Chapter 
sixth is the divisions of parishes and places. 
Chapter seventh discusses the subjects of 





* The Law of the Building of Churches, Parsonages, 





sion will be worth much more than the amount 
of the subscription. 


and Schools, and of Divisions of Parishes and Places. 
By Charles Francis Trower, M.A., Barrister-at-Law ; late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, London ; Butterworths, 
Fleet-street. 1867. 





Mayor said 136 sets of designs had been sent in, 


'many of which were very beautiful. He thought 


there would be no difficulty in making a selection 


‘of about a dozen. The estimates of the archi- 


tects ranged from 150,0001. to 400,0001. “It 
was decided that the public should not be 
admitted to see the designs, as some of the 
architects made it a consideration that their 
plans should not be seen by the public until 
the final selection had been made.” 

We cannot congratulate the architects whose 
letters have led to this unwise determination. 
It is to be hoped that the Council will obtain 
proper professional assistance in making their 
first selection. To select about a dozen would 
be a matter of no difficulty, as the mayor said; 
but to select the best dozen is another matter. 
Further, let there be no hurry. 








LOWESTOFT, IN SUFFOLK. 
Tuer fine old dicular church of Lowes- 


| toft, in Suffolk, is now under a thorough restora- 
tion. Mr. Christian, of London, is the Surveyor- 


General of its wants, and of what it needs to 
look again what it once was like. It is a long- 
backed church, of good East Coast of England 
proportions, with a tower and, sad to say, an in- 


‘trusive modern churchwarden steeple of the 
_All-Souls’, Langham-place, London, character 
and characteristics. To all Shakspearian 


idolators and students of Elizabethan literature 


| this is a church of great interest ; for Nash, the 


satirist and, in some degree, the antagonist of 
Shakspeare, was the son of the minister of 
Lowestoft. See a communication on this subject 
in the papers of the Shakspearian Society from 
information supplied by Mr. Albert Way. Anti- 
quaries will be sorry to hear that the whole 
south side of the church has been so much 
undermined (unnecessarily so) that, ‘ nodding 
to its fall,” it has to be shored up for future but 
uncertain safety. 








THE NEWSPAPER PRESS FUND. 


Tue report read at the annual meeting of this 
Institution, on the 10th inst., showed that the 
recent dinner presided over by the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P., had benefited the fand 
to the extent of more than 8001. The number 
of members then on the roll-book of the Society 
was 200, of whom 139 were annual, and the re- 
——- life, members ; the whole being com- 
posed of 142 metropolitan and 58 country mem- 
bers. Seven new life members had been elected 
since the last annual meeting. Two members 
of the Institution had died, and in each case the 
widow had received a liberal grant from the 


Fund. Other grants had also been made to ap- 
plicants. 
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EOC GA RRM 25 REARS NONE 


AS RSE ARR RETTE I BERRIES UM I oT 


The assets of the Association now amount to 
8,7001., well invested. 

The chairman of the meeting, in moving the 
reception of the report, expressed the surprise 
and regret with which he heard the number of 
members enrolled. Considering that all who 
were connected with newspapers throughout the 
United Kingdom could entitle themselves to 
participate in the advantages of the Fund, by a 
merely nominal annual payment, the number 
should be nearer 2,000 than 200. The Asso- 
ciation appeared to be with care and 
economy, and he thought the members of the 
provincial press, if on selfish grounds alone, 
would hasten to become members on being fully 
informed of its scope and character. 

We shall be glad if this memorandum serve to 
advance the desired end. 








ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH AZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF NORTHUMBERLAND AND 
DURHAM. 


Tue third general meeting of the members of 
this Society has been held at the village of Bothal. 
Arriving at Morpeth shortly after mid-day, the 
members of the Society proceeded along the 
river side walk, inspecting on the way the ruins— 
very scant now—of the Lady Chapel. On reach- 
ing Bothal, the company at once proceeded to 
inspect the church. Mr. R. J. Johnson (Messrs. 
Austin & Johnson, architects, Newcastle), de- 
scribed the edifice, but prior to entering it, a 
paper was read respecting Pothal Castle, by Mr. 
Longstaffe. Leaving the church, the company 
went to the castle, which is occupied by Mr. 
Sample, the agent of the Duke of Portland, 
the owner of the Bothal estate. Here, after 
having walked three or four miles, a welcome 
invitation was given to the company by Mrs. 
Sample (Mr. Sample being absent), to enter the 
castle and partake of refreshments. Having 
viewed the remains of the castle, the company 
returned to Morpeth by way of the fields. 
Arriving at the Queen’s Head Hotel, they sat 
down to dinner, the Rev. W. Greenwell, presi- 
dent of the Society, in the chair. The chairman 
addressed the meeting chiefly on the subject of 
the restoration of St. Andrew’s Church, New- 
castle. He severely condemned the “ restora- 
tion” which had been carried out by the church- 
wardens and incumbent, and pointed out what 
this Society had done to prevent the destruction 
of the original features of the church. The east 
end had been entirely destroyed, and the whole 
was a very ugly thing. 








FATAL ACCIDENT IN NOTTINGHAM. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF CONTRACTORS. 


An accident, resulting in the loss of two lives 
and seriously endangering another, has occurred 
in Chaucer-street, Nottingham. Three labourers, 
in the employ of Mr. Thumbs, contractor, were 
engaged in excavating for a new culvert, which 
is being constructed by the Board of Health, up 
the centre of Chaucer-street. The culvert runs 
12 ft. or 13 ft. deep, but opposite the Midland 
Institution for the Blind (where the accident hap- 
pened) the depth was not nearly so great, being 
at the point where the excavation had ceased, 
There was no shoring to the excavation, and the 
three men were throwing out soil, when a side 
of the cutting gave way, and they were literally 
buried alive. Two of them were completely 
covered by the earth which fell on them, and 
killed, but Brooks’s head was above the ground. 
The coroner’s jury, after hearing evidence, 
returned the following verdict in one of the two 
Cases :— 

“That the said Henry Wagstaffe died from having been 
accidentally crushed by the fall of earth in a culvert in 
Chaucer-street, in this town of Nottingham, where he was 
engaged as a workman; and it appears to this jury that 
such death was brought about by the neglect of all proper 
and necessary precautions by the contractor, Willem 
Thumbs, and the clerk of the works, Thomas Gascoyne, 
for protecting the lives of the workmen employed in the 
dangerous calling of cutting the said culvert. The ju 
also desire to express their strong opinion, that in 
future works in Nottingham of a nature like those in 
Chaucer-street, the town authorities should insist that the 
sides of the cuttings be em shored up, and be placed 
under more efficient superintendence.” 

A similar verdict was returned in the other 
case. 

The coroner, previous to reading over the 
verdict, called Mr. Thumbs into the room. The 
coroner then said,—It has been with consider. 


able difficulty that the jury have decided not to 
return a verdict of manslaughter against you. 
Had they done so it would have been my 
duty to have committed you, and the charge 
would have been laid against you and Mr. 
Gascoyne. That the accident arose from a want 
of precaution on your parts, no one who has 
heard the evidence can doubt. I very much 
regret that you should have made a statement 
to the effect that timber was taken to that street 
and from thence to another. Nobody saw it but 
yourself, and you only saw it in imagination, 
although you swore to it as a fact. That your 
statement was untrue was borne out by the 
facts; your statements were contradicted by 
every witness who was examined; and after it 
had been flatly contradicted you said it was 
mere hearsay. I think you will remember, with 
feelings of pain, that the deaths of those two 
men have been brought about very much by 
your neglect. 

Ten jurymen, it is said, were strongly in 
favour of returning a verdict of “ Manslaughter,” 
but were-compelled to give way to the others. 








ST. MARYLEBONE BATHS AND 
WASH-HOUSES. 


Tue Vestry of St. Marylebone have just been 
gratified with the information that the mortgage 
incurred by them in building and fitting up the 
above establishments, in the vicinity of Lisson- 
grove, has been entirely paid off. For the 
future, the baths and wash-houses of the parish 
will not only be self-supporting, but will return 
to the parish exchequer a clear sum exceeding 
1,000]. annually. Since the opening of the 
baths in 1849, the number of bathers has been 
2,487,109 ; and the number of those availing 
themselves of the wash-house has been 388,431. 


The almost insurmountable difficulty of getting | 


a site at the eastern end of the parish is the | 
| not consulted, n 


| determining the m 


sole reason why the Vestry have not hitherto 
erected similar establishments in that district of 
the parish also. 








THE MARYLEBONE MORTUARY. 


Tue decision of the vestry of St. Marylebone 
to erect a mortuary in the Paddington-street 
burial-ground has caused great opposition 
amongst the inhabitants of the immediate 
vicinity, and the vestry held a special meeting 
on Tuesday last, the 13th inst., to consider the 
propriety of rescinding the resolution. After 
discussion, Mr. Tyler said there had been no less 
than three requisitions from coroners’ juries at 
different times asking the vestry to erect a 
mortuary, and, though there was a semblance of 
opposition by the inhabitants of the district, he 
would undertake to get more signatures from 
the neighbourhood of the burial-gronnd in favour 
of the erection of the mortuary than could be 
got against it. 

Professor Marks quoted from personal know- 
ledge several instances of the ill-effects pro- 
duced on the health and the morals of the poor 
by the absence of such useful places as mor- 


| tuaries. 


The chairman put the motion for the rescind- 
ing of the resolution of the vestry that the 
mortuary be erected, with the following result : 
For rescinding, 16; on the contrary, 25. The 
result is that the mortuary will be erected. We 
may add that it is to be placed in the centre of 
the burying-ground, will be surrounded by trees 
so as to be nearly invisible to the public, and 
will be at a considerable distance from the ad- 
joining houses. 








THE WINCHESTER DRAINAGE PLANS. 


THERE were sent in eleven plans by competitors 
for the three premiums. From the eleven plans 
the committee selected four, because they all pro- 
posed to distribute the sewage in the Chileomb 
Valley, which some consider to be objectionable 
for the purposes of profitable utilisation. The 


committee returned the other seven to the re- |; 


spective engineers, knowing nothing, or next to 
nothing, of their merits. Not being able to 
decide upon the four selected, they called in the 
assistance of Mr. Bothams, the surveyor to the 
town council of Salisbury. Mr. Bothams has 
decided the plan No. 7, motto “ Experience,” to 


be the best of the four, and consequently enti-| be 











tled to the premium of 1501. It also appears 
that he has decided that the three others are so 
defective, from inaccuracy of levels and other 
important omissions, that they are, in their pre- 
sent state, practically useless. But the com- 
mittee must now decide how the second and 
third premiums are to be disposed of. A special 
meeting is to be held, to settle this somewhat 


perplexing point. 








WINCHESTER DRAINAGE COMPETITION. 


S1z,—The unfairness, not to say dishonesty of the Win- 
chester Local Board, in the matter of their recent main 
drainage competition, demands the fullest publicity, and 
the rejected competitors hope to enlist your powerful aid 
in exposing the gross injustice to which they have been 
subjected by the Board. 

The ‘‘ printed particulars” issued by the Local Board 
say, “The plans and specifications to set forth the best 
place and method of disposing of the sewage.” From 
this it would appear as if the Local Board not deter- 
mined upon the pl in which to dispose of the sewage, 
and accordingly we fully surveyed the entire district, 
and selected a | ity which was best adapted, in our 
ini and profitable utilization of the 
t, however, select the Chileomb 
Valley, and for this} and this only, our designs were 
rejected. It matters |not with the members of the Win- 
chester town council what were the merits in other respects 
of the seven rejected designs. With these self-constituted 
judges it now appears|to Save been a sine qua non that the 
sewage should waste {its fragrance in the marshy air of 
Chileomb Valley, and any engineer, no matter what his 
judgment or experienée might be, who recommended any 
other locality, therely deprived himself of the considera- 
tion and courtesy wich he had a right to expect at the 
hands of the councjl. Upon these grounds we protest 
against the decision Which has been given. The advertise. 
ment was a ge and a snare, and the authors of it 
obtained designs ahd awarded premiums under false 
pretences. ComPETITORS. 







sewage. 






















PROPOSED N SYNAGOGUE, LONDON. 


Srr,—In the Buflder of the 3rd inst., a letter appeared 
signed by Mr. H). H. Collins, one of the unsuccessful 
competitors in thé late competition for the above building, 
in which it was stated that—‘“‘ If. Philip Hardwick was 
did his opinion guide the committee in 
ite of the designs submitted,” 

Both these statéments are quite inaccurate. 

The absence ¢f Mr. Hardwick from London has pre- 
vented our noficing this letter previously. Immediately 
on his return fo town, however, we saw Mr. Hardwick on 
the subject, gnd we have his authority to state that he 
was consulted, and reported to and advised the committee 
upon the mefits of the designs submitted. 

e have her the permission of various members of 
the Building Committee, whom we have seen, to state 
that the report submitted by Mr. Hardwick was duly 
considered hy them, and was mainly instrumental in their 
arriving at their ultimate selection. 

Tus Svccessrtt Competitors, 





/ 
BUILDER AND ARCHITECT. 


Str,—The\complaint of your correspondent ‘ Archi- 


| tect” is one Of long standing and too frequent occurrence, 


the only remedy for which, I believe, is for us architects 
to adopt the system of keeping down the extras in our 
own accounts and those of builders. 

Exceeding the amount clients are desirous of spending, 
and following the example of lawyers in making our 
charges, often are the cause of those about to build placing 
themselves at the tender mercies of builders who adopt 
the plan of ignoring the architect's existence, except in 
cribbing his ideas. 

As an example of this, allow me to state that in my 
immediate neighbourhood a fresh-blown speculating 
builder is engaged in erecting a private residence for a 
client, and so far} is this light-house builder superior to 
drawings (except; upon his client frequently) that he 
designs (?) the bpilding as it is carried up, trusting to 
Providence how the next story may turn out. 

What such bujiding will end in, is some satisfaction to 
us slighted prgfessionals when we contemplate the soft- 
ness of the fqundations, and of the persons who think 
themselves so ¢ute in being so cheaply done ~ “> 



















BERS FOR THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


Str,—I také as a text a e in the Builder of 
July 27th (p/ 542), “The establishing of schools and 
museums. ./... would cost a good deal less than half as 
much as one/of those floundering iron-clads which appear 
to be supersdded on an average about every six months.” 


ROUND N 


When a co ison of expenses of this kind is to be 
submitted to |Parliament, I wish to assume an analogy 
between t assembly and the partners in a firm 


e eve of putting in a tender 


of contractor$ who are on 
bill of quantities 


. Suppose that the pri 


lies on the table before the leading partners, while the 
sleeping one} occupy the back benches of the conclave, 
supported by\the managing clerk and other subordinates, 
in readiness td furnish all required information. I take 
it for granted avery natural proceeding on the part of 
an anxious er will be, to look at, in round numbers 
only, the sqveral heads under which long castings of 

: for instance, if the trade ‘“ wood- 


ae oool. 19s. 24d., cost price, he will look 


a : “hr demnaee 
at it as “1 .;” perhaps, too, he fortify his judg- 
ment by ascrap of paper and scribbling down the 
round sum. 

Now, my ition is, that the House of Commons 


board and white chalk, by 
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means of which, while one responsible minister of the 
Crown is in the usual style stating the estimates for the 
year, calculated to the uttermost farthing, another 
responsible minister of the Crown shail write down con- 
i ly the round numbers only, emphasizing the mil- 
ne and the hundreds of th« ds of pounds, and putting 
cyphers for the odd amounts; or, if this plan be unsuitable 
to the construction of the house, a series of light wood 
and paper frames, like boys’ paper kites, might be brought 
ina folio, and held up to view at the proper moment. 
iarized to such exhibitions of eral views of the 

blic expenditure, the members and the public might be 
fea to a rational comparison of the cost of shot, shell, and 





gunpowder consumed in experiments and salutes, wit the 
expenses of museums and educational establishments, and 
might even go so far as to discover whether selling Epping 
Forest would produce money enough to buy a new p 

of ten acres in extent. G. M 





WOOD WORKING MACHINERY IN THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Srr,— An official report of English Wood-working 
Machinery has been published, in which commendation 
has been accorded to several exhibitors of the above 
description of machinery, and to which no doubt they are 
entitled. 

Without imputing any motive, I think justice has not 
been done me by the total omission of my name from this 

rt, as it is to me that the only silver medal (the highest 
prize in this section) has been awarded. The expense and 


Association of Gas Managers, held at Notting- 
ham, in June last. The subject is, “ On 
the application of liquid hydrocarbons as & 
substitute for cannel in the manufacture 
of gas of high illuminating power.” The 
discussion which ensued is also printed. Cannel 
coal is becoming more expensive every day ; but 
certain companies are compelled to use it in 
order to increase the illuminating power of their 
gas to parliamentary standard. A substitute for 
cannel is desired ; and attention is being directed 
to the waste products from the oil works.in com- 
bination with coal, as a substitute. Mr. M’ Kenzie 
has been making a trial of an oil produced from 
“ schist,” or “ schist clay ;” and, it would seem, 
successfully, seeing that works are being erected 
at Merton, near Seaham Harbour, which “ will 
be able shortly to supply the material equal to 
the best Boghead cannel at about half the price 
of cannel.” It was to Mr. M’Kenzie’s patent 
that Mr. Goddard’s paper was mainly confined. 








THE LATE GREAT RAINFALL IN THE 
SEWERS. 





ins on my part of contributing to the English display of 

| eee Ai iste being all in motient has, of wih « _ An 
very great, and it certainly is not unnatural for me to | 
to be at least mentioned in connexion with the | 
others; and, moreover, it appears to me a very poor | 
compliment to the jurors “to make conspicuous by its | 
absence’’ the name of the recipient of the — award. | 


At the usual weekly meeting of the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works the engineer (Mr. Bazal- 
gette) read a report, in reference to the recent 
heavy fall of rain, of which we give an abstract : 
“A fall of rain such as has not been recorded in 


8. WorssaM. | London for the last twenty years, and stated in 





FLAT ROOFS. 


the Registrar-General’s return of July 27th, to 
have been uuprecedented at the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory, fell between midnight on the 25th 
July and nine o’clock on the following morn- 


Sin,— While I agree in much that Mr. Chad- ‘ing. During these nine hours 34 inches of rain 
wick has advanced with regard to the propriety | ¢.1}. not like a thunderstorm confined to a por- 
of utilising the roof space in dwellings for the | tion of the metropolis only, but a uniform down- 


labouring classes, I wish to point out two im-/ fal) extending over the whole of the metro- 


portant purposes which flat roofs could not be | 
made to serve as he seems to indicate. First, 
in drying clothes. In the country this would be | 
unnecessary ; in the town it would not only be | 
drying, but smoking them. Secondly, he says 
(Builder, July 20), “On them the father of the 
family may sit in fine weather, and have better 
air and an extended prospect, and enjoy himself, 
in the Oriental fashion.”” I am afraid, in Lon- 
don at all events, the old fellow would, after a/ 
few hazardous experiments, be glad to descend 
once more to terra firma and enjoy himself in the 
old and well-known occidental fashion. I am 
not at all sure about his having better air; but 
at any rate, in fine weather, I, for one, should | 
prefer the garden to the house-top ; and in cold 
or wet weather, even Mr. Chadwick, I suspect, 
would prefer sitting by the dining-room fire to 
the top of the kitchen chimney. 
Puitip DorMER, 





GAS. 


THE Worcester Gas Company have declared a 
dividend of 10 per cent. ; the Taunton company of | 
8 per cent., and the Wisbech one of 10 per cent., | 
for the past year. The chairman of the New- 
castle-under-Line Gus Company at their general 
meeting said :—“ When the directors reduced 
the price of gas to 4s. per 1,000 ft. (making 
within the last four or five years a reduction of 
fully 20 per cent.), they expressed a hope that 
they should be able, ere long, to make a further 
reduction, even if it was not very large, and the 
directors would now with much pleasure propose 
at the present meeting that after the next quar- 
ter the price should be 3s. 9d.; and by energy 
and watchfulness on the part of the directors he 
hoped this would be done without infringing on 
the dividend to which the shareholders were 
fairly entitled.” A resolution to this effeet was 
unanimously carried, and a dividead at the rate 
of 10 per cent. rer annum on the old shares and 
7} on the new was declared. 

At the Bedfordshire summer assizes, in the 
case of Smith v. The Bedford Gaslight Company, 
@ verdict of 501. has been obtained by consent 
for damages to cottage property by percolation 
of offensive matter from the old and disused 
gas works near the property. 

Mr. Cardwell, in the House of Commons, has 
brought up the report of the select committee 
upon the subject of the supply of gas in the 
metropolis, and expressed a hope that early next 
session some satisfactory measures, founded upon 
the report, will be introduced. 

A paper has been printed which was read 
by Mr. E. Goddard, engineer to the Ipswich 


politan area and the surrounding country. 


| Thus one-eighth of the average rainfall of a whole 


year fell in nine hours, or nearly one-thousandth 
part of a year, one quarter of the year’s rain 
having fallen during the month of July. In pre- 
paring the scheme for the main drainage of the 


| metropolis, it was anticipated that the low level 


district of London would be very considerably 


| relieved of the flooding which had previously 


produced such disastrous destruction of property 
during heavy rains, and those expectations have 
been fully realised. It was not, however, con- 
templated by the intercepting sewers to carry 
off all the flood waters produced by extraordi- 
nary rainfalls. The reports of the eminent engi- 
neers who have considered this subject, and my 
own commencing in 1854, are numerous and very 


|explicit. They propose, in addition to the 


sewage, to carry off by the intercepting sewers 
one-quarter of an inch of rain in twenty-four 
hours. They give an average of the number of 
days per annum upon which such rainfalls have 
occurred, and explain the manner in which it is 
proposed to deal with exceptional rain-storms; 
and how impossible it would be, by works of 
reasonable magnitude and cost, to carry off and 
pump through the intercepting system such 
exceptional storms as fell on the night of the 
25th July, and which within nine hours deluged 
London with 26,000,000 tons of water. Sucha 
rainfall may not within the present generation 
again occur. .. The intercepting sewers 
have more than answered the orgina! expecta- 
tions with respect to them. Their soundness 
and efficiency can scarcely again be more 
severely tested than on the 26th of July last. 
The pumps were that day lifting a volume 
of water equal to nearly half an inch of rain 
over the whole of the low-level area, nearly 
double the quantity they were intended to lift, 
and without even such partial failure or acci- 
dent as might, in a work of such magnitude and 
under so severe a test, have been fairly expected.” 








MR. THOS. CARLYLE ON LONDON 
BUILDINGS, 


writes thus :— 


“** Cheap and nasty’ in operation, One small example 
only! London bricks are reduced to dry clay again in 
sixty years, or sooner. Bricks, burn them rightly, build 
them faithfully, with mortar faithfully tempered, they will 
stand, I believe, barring earthquakes and cannons, for 
6,000 years if you like! Etruscan pottery (baked clay, but 
peng Aergy- ) is some 3,000 years of age, and still fresh as 
an infant. Nothing I know of is more lasting than a well- 
made brick,—we have them here, at the head of this 
garden (wall once of a manor pork), which are in their 





Gas Works, at the meeting of the British 


third or fourth century (Henry VITI.’s time I was told), 


and still perfect in every particular. Truly the state of 


IN a paper recently published, Mr. Carlyle 6 





esurient phantasms and sons of Bel and the Dragon, 
Here is a thrift of money, if yon want 
money ees would (you can compute in what 
length of time) pay your National Debt for y 
the ocean for you; wipe away your smoky nuisances, your 
muddy ditto, your miscellaneous ditto, and make the face 
of England clean again ;—and all this I reckon as mere 
zero in comparison with the accompanying improvement 
to your poor souls,—now dead in trespasses and sins, 
drowned in beer-butts, wine-butts, in gluttonies, slaveries, 
keries, but recallen then to blessed 


Co.’s Entire. Oh, my bewildered brothers, what foul in. 
fernal Circe has come over you, and changed you from 
men once really rather noble of their kind, into beavers, 
into hogs and asses, and of the field or the slum! 
I declare I had rather die,” 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bridgwater.—The foundation stone of a new 
church, which is tobe built at Cambwitch, has 
been laid. The late Rev. Dr. Jeffery, vicar of 
Otterhampton, left 1,5001. towards this object, 
and an additional sum of 6001. has been sub- 
scribed. The contract has been undertaken by 
Mr. A. Squibbs, of Bridgwater, builder, for 
2,0001. The architect is Mr. C. Knowles. The 
church is to be built in the Perpendicular style, 
and will accommodate 200 persons. 

Dursley.—The church of St. James, which hag 
fallen into a very dilapidated condition, the 
roof especially being considered to be in a very 
dangerous state, is now in course of restoration. 
The estimate for the work is 4,000/., and the 
contractor is Mr. Robert Futcher, of Salisbury. 
Mr. Thomas Graham Jackson, of London, is the 
architect ; and the work is under the immediate 
superintendence of Mr. Robert Mockford. 

Wednesbury.—A vestry meeting, held at Wood 
Green, has sanctioned the borrowing by the 
Barial Board of a further sum of 2,000. for the 
purpose of completing the cemetery at Wood 
Green. The total cost of the works at the 
cemetery, in excess of the 8,000l. already ex- 
pended, will be 1,7441. 

Winchester—A monument to the officers and 
men of the Royal Bengal Fusiliers who fell, or 
died subsequently from wounds received, at 
Umbayla Pass, in 1863, has been placed in the 
cathedral. The monument, which is a wall one, 
is pyramidal in its form, the background being 
black, and the front of white marble. At the 
apex, in a scroll, is the word “ Plassey,” denoting 
that the corps was present at that great action 
of Clive’s, in 1757, the effect of which was to 
establish British superiority in India. Beneath 
this is a lozenge-shaped device charged with the 
name of the regiment, and having its number 
(101st) in the centre. Under this is the word 
“ Pegu,” another of the many brilliant achieve 
ments of the corps. 








Books Receibed. 


A rite of books addressed to the general 
reader, rather than to those of any special class, 
have come to hand and call for notice. Prominent 
amongst them are three volumes, titled “The 
Adventures of an Arcot Rupee,” by Major Chas. 
F. Kirby, late of the Madras Army (Saunders 
& Otley). This book treats amusingly and 
graphically of the social condition of India at 
the commencement of the present century, 
ints to what the author considers the causes 
that led to the Madras mutiny in 1806, and their 
likeness to those which brought about the great 
mutiny of Bengal. A very lively picture is given of 
Anglo-Indian manners at that time, and the whole 
is connected by a continuous story which is in- 
teresting and lifelike.——“ Circe,” by Babington 
White, having passed througha popularmagazine, 
now takes the shape of two neat volumes, pub> 
lished by Ward, Lock, & Co. The story 8 
“inscribed to the memory of a Painter,” and 
tells of an unbalanced mind wrecked by the 
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witcheries of beauty without heart. The inci- 
dent is less uncommon than some would suppose. 
Extravagant in parts, the story has the merit of 
interesting the reader. The author sees in 
the life of his unfortunate hero a protest 
against the worship of the sensuous in art :— 
“ Surely,” he exclaims, “in the religion of Art 
there is a higher and purer form of worship than 
that which begins and ends at the feet of earthly 
beauty.”-——— Mr. Winwood Reade’s paper in 
Belgravia, “The Gorilla as I found him,” is an 
example of plain speaking seldom equalled. He 
says M. du Chaillu is a liar, while he gives him 
much credit for the difficulties overcome in pene- 
trating to Land. If M. du Chaillu 
never shot a gorilla, in former days he would 
certainly have shot a Reade had he so spoken. 
Mr. Reade properly gibbets Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison for his impertinent intrusion into 
a discussion on which he knows nothing.—— 
Tinsley’s Magazine, edited by Mr. Edmund Yates, 
begins well, Dr. William Russell, Mr. Shirley 
Brooks, and other well-known writers ably 
co-operating with him. The aim of its ener- 
getic and clever editor must be to give it 
a character of its own.——The Broadway, 
another new venture (Routledge), is ad- 
dressed equally to New York and London, but 
the first number contains nothing, beyond a 
brief review of W. Cullen Bryant, from or 
specially appertaining to the other side of the 
Atlantic. It is, however, a very amusing part, 
and a remarkably good sixpennyworth.—— 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” the second volume issued 
of the “ Charles Dickens Edition,” has special 
claims upon us, setting forth, as it does, the 
sham architect Pecksniff, and the miserable way 
in which the poor were, even are, attended to in 


Reparrk oF Tovtovse CaTHEpRAL., — This 
cathedral is to be repaired by means of a lottery ; 
tickets, 2}d. each, giving an investor the chance 
of winning 4,000. 


HasLincDEN Worknovse.—A correspondent 
writes to complain that the guardians have ap- 
pointed an architect for this building, without 
going to competition. We really cannot blame 

em. 


superior officer of the French naval artillery, has 
endeavoured to ensure the secrecy of telegraphic 
despatches by a contrivance which he has 
described in a pamphlet entitled “La Lettre 
Electrique: Nouveau Service Télégraphique.” 
We cannot enter into the minute details of his 
system, which is intended to apply, with some 
modifications, to all the various telegraphs now 
in use. It is not too simple. 


Great Fire 1n Newcastie.—There has been 
great destruction by fire in the pile of buildings 
known as the Central Exchange. The fire was 
only extinguished after a free course of about 
five hours. The erection is a triangular block of 
lofty stone buildings facing into Market-street, 
Grainger-street, and Grey-street ; it was a great 
feature in the scheme of town improvement 
carried out by the late Mr. Richard Grainger, 
and the domes at the angles facing Grey-street 
jand Market-street, Grainger-street and Grey- 
| street, and Market-street and Grainger-street 
| were prominent objects from whatever point the 
| town was viewed. The fire commenced in the 
| upper story of the hotel. Property to the value 
| of 60,0001. has suffered. 


A Pvustuic Hatt ror TuUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Some 





‘A Secrer Tetecrapu.—M. E. Arnoux, a}. 


sickness. In all his writings Mr. Dickens has | years ago a public company was formed, having 
never omitted an opportunity to show forcibly for its object the building of a large central 
the crying want of sanitary improvement in the hall, with which should be connected public 
dwellings of the labouring classes. In addition | offices, reading-rooms, baths, and other con- 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit ” is acapital story,—a book | veniences. For some reason the undertaking 
that will live. | fell through, and the company collapsed, but 
recently a somewhat similar plan has been sug- 








. |improve the condition of the working classes. 
Miscellanea. His idea appears to be to build a large hall 
where all the business of the various friendly 

Errects or a Srrike.—Upwards of 600 men, societies in the town, including a very large 
formerly engine-drivers and firemen on the number of working men, might be transacted. 
North-Eastern Railway—the victims of the It is said that he has, in conjunction with other 
memorable strike on the 10th of April last—are gentlemen, expressed his willingness to advance 





| gested by a gentleman known by his efforts to | 


now virtually starving. 

THE Paris Exutpition.—The Imperial Com-| 
mission of the Universal Exhibition has just 
issued a notice that the date of the 31st October, | 
fixed for the closing, will be punctually observed. | 
The materials of the palace and park will be 
shortly offered for sale. 


AtmsHousEs at Sanpown, IstE or Wront.— 
It is said that the late Major Smyth has left 
8,0001. to be expended in the erection of a block | 
of almshouses for the widows of naval and mili- | 
tary officers on the plot of land at the top of 
Leeds-street. 
vide bells and a belfry. 


Tue Artisans’ anpD Lapourers’ DwexLiines 
Bitt.—We regret very much to observe that 
this bill has been discharged. Mr. M’Cullagh 
Torrens, in moving the discharge of the order 
relating to the bill, complained of the implacable 
hostility shown to the principles and provisions 
of the bill by a small section of the Honse, but 
pledged himself to bring forward a similar bill 
early next session, when, it is to be hoped, the 
Government will give him real support. 


TestiMoNIAL TO Mr. Rosert THOMPSON, OF 
THE Royat Horticutturan Socrery’s GaRpENs. 
The retirement of Mr. R. Thompson from active 
duty in the service of the Royal Horticultural 
Society has been thought by his friends to offer 
& fitting occasion on which to present him with 
@ substantial testimonial, expressive of their cor- 
dial sympathy with him in his declining years, 
and indicating also their high appreciation of 
the many services which he has rendered to 
pomology and during a long and 
active life. The council of the society have 
taken the initiative by inviting several gentle- 
men connected with horticulture to attend a 
preliminary meeting, at which a committee was 
named to carry out the proposed object. The 
many services rendered by Mr. Thompson, both 
to horticultural and meteorological science, are 
well known to those who are actively engaged in 
these pursuits. For upwards of forty years he 
has held a prominent position in the working 
staff of the Royal Horticultural Society. 


| 2,0001, towards such a building, free of interest, 


provided that members of friendly societies and 
others interested would raise a like sum in 
shares on the limited liability principle. 


A New Sarery Lamp.— Mr. Samuel Higgs, 
jun., of Penzance, has invented a safety-lamp, 
| the principle of which is to enclose the ordinary 
| Davy Lamp in a case, or tube, made partly of 
| gauze and partly of glass; by these means, it is 









JGINER’s Work From ABROAD.—At the recent 
meeting of the Company for Providing Improved 
Dwellings for Artizans in the Metropolis, 
Mr. /Henry Edwards, M.P., the deputy-chair- 
, said that the doors, windows, and other 
ters’ work used in the buildings now in 
of erection were made and brought from 
holm at a cost of 25 per cent. less than 
they could be produced for in this country. 


NUMENTAL.—When the Alabama was sink. 
ter her action with the Kearsage, its 
mn, Mr. David Herbert Llewellyn, refused 


of the wounded; and remaining on 
the vessel, went down with her. All 
honomr to his memory! To commemorate 
his heroism a tablet has just been placed in 
the ure theatre of the Charing-cross Hos. 
pital; in which he was once a student. Though 
sim and pnpretending, the memorial is 
suitable. Mr.\W. T. Hale was the designer and 
sculptor.——A statue of Napoleon I. is to be 
inaugtrated on/the 18th instant, at Montereux. 
It will stand/on the spot where the emperor 
uttgred the words, “The bullet which is to kill 


is are cast.” 
NDMENT OF TRIAL BY JURY.—Progress is 


being made with this much needed amendment. 
The first has been made to the Law 
Amendment Society by the special committee on 
the preservation and amendment of trial by 
jury. The scope of the report is limited to that 
part of the inquiry which relates to the devising 
a better and more equitable system of regis- 
tration and summonsing; and was prepared 
with a view to its being put in evidence to the 
select committee of the House of Commons 
(nominated a few weeks since), by Mr. Serjeant 
| Palling, chairman of this committee, who was 
the first witness examined. Next session it is 
the intention of the committee to resume its 
sittings for the consideration and discussion of 
other branches of the subject. The committee 
have necessarily been at considerable expense, 
and they solicit a little assistance in support of 
the fund. 


Tur ATMOSPHERE OF THE UNDERGROUND RAIL- 
way.—Sarah Dobner, aged 56, died at the 
Bishop’s-road Station of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way on Tuesday before last. Deceased had com- 
plained of a great difliculty of breathing while 
on the underground, and while waiting for the 
second train she said she was in great pain. A 
medical gentleman advised her removal to the 
hospital, but it was then believed she was dead. 
Mr. Anderson, one of the surgeons at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, who made the post-mortem examina- 
tion, said the deceased was labouring under disease 
of the bronchial gland, and undoubtedly the suf- 
focating air of the Underground Railway had 
accelerated death. The coroner, at the inquest, 








said, there is no diminution of the light; no/ said he had experienced the depressing effects of 
possible chance of an explosion, however strong | that railway, and he therefore avoided it as mach 
the current of air; nor can the lamp be tampered | as possible. The tunnels and stations should be 


with, as the inner lamp is locked with one 


2,001, have aleo been left to pro- | description of fastener and the casing with 


janother. The pricker, or trimmer, is done away 
| with ; a flat, prepared wick being substituted 
| for the ordinary coarse wick ; and the lower part 
of the casing being of glass, a better light is 
obtained. ‘The lamp has been subjected to 
severe tests. Highly explosive coal-gas—gas 
which elongates the flame and causes the Davy 
lamp to become red-hot—has no perceptible 
influence on Mr. Higgs’s double Davy, nor can 
any amount of blowing force the lamp-flame 
through the two surroundings of gauze. 


New Music-HaLt ror SHEFFIELD.—The plans 
for the proposed new music-hall, which is to be 
erected fronting Barker Pool and Burgess-street, 
have now been prepared by Messrs. Flockton & 
Abbott. The principal entrance is in Barker 
Pool, and it is proposed to extend a portico of 
an ornamental character over the pavement, so 
as to enable persons to enter dry-shod from 
their carriages. The gallery entrance is at the 
upper angle in Barker Pool. There are also two 
subsidiary entrances to the hall in Burgess- 
street. The building will be about 70 ft. high 
up to the square. The basement story contains 
dwelling for the hall-keeper, large kitchens, with 
cooking accommodation ; a bar for refreshments, 
and cellars. On the ground floor is an entrance- 
hall, 27 ft. by 24 ft., opening from the portico, 
and communicating also with retiring-rooms for 
ladies and gentlemen. On the floor of the large 
hall there are rooms for a variety of purposes. 





56 ft. high. 


The large hall is 126 ft. long by 60 ft. wide, and } by 


ventilated, but he supposed that would not be 
done until some shocking loss of life from suffoca- 
tion had occurred. The jury returned a verdict of 
“ Dnath from natural causes, accelerated by the 
sutfocating atmosphere of the Underground Rail- 
way.” It is to be hoped this verdict will lead to 
the adoption of some such means of ventilation 
as have already been suggested in the Builder. 


Tue VELocIrPeDE.—Self-moving carriages on a 
small scale, especially if some motive-power, 
such as that of condensed air, steam itself, or 
even watch-movement on a great scale, could be 
applied to them, might become very serviceable 
to those who cannot afford to “ keep a gig,” and 
to workmen, clerks, and others, living at a dis- 
tance from their places of business. The Builder 
has often recurred to this idea ; and in Paris the 
extension of the velocipede seems now to be 
taken up in earnest, and not, like with us, as & 
mere toy. Not only is there now in Paris a 
velocipede driving-school, but also a velocipede- 
club. The Prince de Sagan, M. Aguado, M. 
Blount, and twenty other gentlemen riders, have 
taken it under their patronage; and the Duke 
de Bassano has just ordered a v e in 
aluminium. In America, too, the Builder's idea 
is taking root. A new style of carriage appeared 
in Boston recently. It was a light open buggy, 
carrying two men, and had no visible means 
locomotion save a slight apparatas under the 
box. The vehicle came along a street on the 
track just behind a horse car; but when the car 
stopped the buggy was turned aside and passed 
the car, and was guided as easily aa if a 





horse had been attached. 
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Tue Trapes MoveMENT IN IRELAND.—The 
Amalgamated Building Trades of Dublin have 
passed a resolution indignantly denouncing the 
Sheffield outrages, and “repudiating all con- 
nexion with the trades unions of England.” The 
presidents of the bricklayers, carpenters, house 
painters, plasterers, and slaters were present, and 
assented to the resolution. 

Wixpow Garpexinc 1n Lonpon.—The in- 
spector of nuisances to the Holborn District 
Board of Works has given formal notice in his 
district to those having flower-pots in their 
windows to remove them immediately, otherwise 
proceedings will be taken to compel their re- 
moval. It is right that such flower-pots should be 
secured, for the public safety, and we have not 
only urged this, but pointed out plans for the 
purpose; but the safety of the public does not 
require their removal; and we hope the district 
board will withdraw the order given, and substi- 
tute another ordering the securing of all window- 
gardening apparatus, so as to ensure the public 
safety. 

THE YORKSHIRE MEMORIAL TO THE LATE EARL 
or CaruistE.— The foundation-stone of the 
county memorial to the late Earl of Carlisle was 
laid on Tuesday last, on the summit of Bulmer 
Hill, at the southern end of the long avenue at 
Castle Howard. The design was selected by the 
committee of subscribers from a competition of 
four architects, that of Mr. F. P. Cockerell being 
adopted. This is a Grecian column, standing 
on a square platform, rising from a flight of 
steps on one side, with pyramidal ornaments 
at the four angles. The column has a capital 
with a pendant wreath, and supports a metal 
tripod holding an urn. The cost of the memo- 
rial (county) will be about 2,0001. 


MAGNETISM IN THE IRON ManveacturE.—A 
new mode of manufacturing iron, patented by 
Mr. W. Robinson, in February, 1865, was re- 
cently introduced at Brown & Company’s works, 
Sheffield. The inventor having discovered that 
certain files and smooths proved to be magnetic, 
began to inquire why ? and found that such files 
were always superior in quality, whether the 
magnetic power was the cause or the effect. His 
subsequent experiments showed him that a 


Tue Lazpovrers’ DWELLINGS QUESTION AT 
LivERPooL.—Some conversation on the subject 
has taken place in the local Health Committee. 
Mr. Robertson Gladstone asked as to the present 
position of the question, and stated that 500 
labourers’ dwellings were to be erected, on the 
most modern and approved principles, near Edge- 
lane, on the London and North-Western Rail- 
way route. The rental of each dwelling would 
be 5s. a week, including taxes, and a free 
ticket for morning and evening train. Mr. 
Robinson said that Mr. Gladstone was perhaps 
aware that before the standing orders were com- 
pleted the House of Lords asked for information 
with regard to the labourers’ dwellings. He 
believed under their New Improvement Act 
they should have to eject some thousands of 
persons; and Lord Redesdale asked what pro- 
vision the corporation meant to make for them, 
and the borough engineer assured him they had 
bought land and plans, and were about 
to proceed with erections of that character. They 
had also a clause in the Improvement Act by 
which they were to give eight weeks’ public 
notice that they intended to pull down. They 
could only pull down fifteen houses before giving 
notice. The working man had a great aversion 
against going any great distance from his work ; 
and the experiments in London in attempting to 
take men one or two miles away from the scene 
of their labours had proved entire failures. 
Some of the buildings had not paid 1 per cent., 
whilst others had been unoccupied. But those 
houses that abutted on the immediate neighbour- 
hood of their work had yielded from § to 12 per 
cent. He trusted that no such difficulty would 
be experienced in Edge-lane as was felt in 
London. 








TENDERS 


For the erection of two houses, at Addlestone, for Mr. 
Thorn. Mr. B. Tabberer, architect :— 





Dove, Brothers..........000« entacnees £1,385 0 0 

TEAGDE... 000 cesscrvapocsososcbcvesnesovees 1, 

WOMNGE sicicckcccdesstscsnonmaniont 1,172 14 0 
BOD sie vis snstoecncscecescitentainesate . 117 0.0 

Keys (accepted) .......c0.s0ssseeeee 1,115 0 0 





For pulling down and rebuilding No. 6, Pilgrim-street, 


. . 4 , 
current of magnetism through the molten metal | Ludgate-hill, for Alderman Sir B. 8. Phillips, Mr. H. H. 


made the iron or steel so produced remarkable | 


Collins, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. George 









° , ‘ Mortimer :— 
for its purity, density, and toughness. Mr. Wills . 0 
Robinson claims that the effects of magnetism GRGDGO  scisicsenssontctevibashabeseieetaeia ss 0 
have never yet been fully tested, and believes he OR macerresce “ : 
has discovered a process which is destined to Noumea & Mana............ ne ee 
revolutionise the manufacture of iron and steel. Hemshaw  ..0..:cccocrcvossevecoceann eesece 641 0 0 


Cuarinc-cross Hotei Company (Liwirep).— 





For Holy Trinity Schools, Dover. Mr. Clarke, archi- 


The seventh half-yearly meeting of this com- tect. Quantities supplied by Pain & Clarke :-— 


pany has been held at the hotel; the Hon. J. 
Byng in the chair. It appeared from the report 
read by Mr. G. S. Haines, secretary, that the 
directors’ anticipations of increased business 
had been fully realized. The receipts during | 
the six months amounted to 38,6031. 5s. 8d. 
After placing 2,0001. to the credit of the fund 
for depreciation and rewards, charging the in- 
terest on debentures, and 690]. 14s. 9d., the 
balance of the cost of the South Shades, there 
remained 9,0911. 13s. 1d. The directors recom- 
mended that a dividend at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum, free of income-tax, be declared, 
which would leave a balance of 1,0911. 13s. 1d. 
to be carried over to the next half-year. The 
report was adopted unanimously, and the divi- 
dend declared. 


Tue NortH Pott as a WinNniING Post!—Who 
will first reach the North Pole? Britons, 
Americans, Swedes, or Frenchmen. Hitherto the 
rivalry has been between Britons and Americans. 
Now it is to be between Swedes and Frenchmen. 
The Swedish expedition has lately been an- 
nounced, and now it seems that fifty distinguished 
Frenchmen have sanctioned a similar enterprise. 
M. Gustave Lambert, of the bydrographic depart- 
ment, proposes to reach the open Polar Sea and 
the Pole itself by a route never before tried. 
We hope it is by the route first of all pointed 
out in the Builder, by the warm gulf stream 
between Iceland and Scandinavia. The project 


has been well received, and a subscription has | Barbe 


been opened. As soon as 600,000 francs are ob- 
tained the enterprise will be carried out. Among 
the fifty names appended to the announcement 
are those of Elie de Beaumont, Chasseloup Lau- 
bat, Michel Chevalier, Drouyn de Lhuys, Guizot, 
Emile de Girardin, De Quatrefages, Leonce de 
Lavergne, Leen Say, Alfrey Maury, and Milne 
Edwards. The Emperor has given his fall ap- 
proval to this spirited project. England ought 
not to give in, 


TIMING «. -sscocastaliimemetieaniadea £2,259 0 0 
Mackenzie ............ . 2,07010 0 
a Re RS 
Adcock (accepted) ... 








For building Christ Church, Park-gate, Yorkshire. Mr. 
Lg White, architect. Quantities by Mr. Samuel 
ield, 
BAW ccccentsinveniriervimintinnia weseonil £2,951 0 0 
DIE. sicnitigtcdtiursenitneeeiean z,824 0 0 
BOT ccstnsessinisvassecehoireaaaaie 2,822 0 0 
Chadwick (accepted) .............0 2,627 0 0 





For the erection of a range of stables and coachhouses, 
covered stable-yard, and dwelling-house, for Mr. Lewis, 
in Newington Green-lane. Mr. H. W. Budd, architect ;— 
- £1,902 0 0 
. 1,814 0 0 
1,699 14 3 












For the abutments of a small girder bridge, Leicester. 
Mr. Stephens, borough surveyor :— 
teli. 

















ON iinissnssdusapigveoviieanatintinccull £235 0 0 
LS eee <n: 23419 O 
WMNOG i scchsopstecvaavenighaaeatsteeeins 23410 O 
DOING isinis vais enstdersteabcctouneet 2360 0 0 
SRS BEE a . 22610 0 
ETE SAT 22813 6 
[Very close tendering. } 
For restoration, Priory Church, Dunstable. Mr, G. 
Somers Clarke, architect :— 
White ... £8,000 0 0 
King & Sons ........... Pnenseseoes: eves 6,490 0 0 
pS RE aE. eo 6,283 0 O 
Huddlest 6,912 0 0 
Garside 6, 00 
Chappell 5,822 0 0 
Pattinson 00 








For additions to Bath House, Hounslow, for Mr, G, H. 
architect 








r. Mr. Gordon Stanham, i 

BEROIF seusicascrvereiern £1,347 0 0 
Newman & Mann won th 00 
Nye .. 1,186 0 0 
TROON: Sas vsecsincrcbiccnsmscdsieitd - 1,178 0 0 
Adamson ............00 saciietiniensetie - 1117 0 0 





For erecting workshops, Euston-road, for Mr, G, J. 
Bowyer. Messrs. Wadmore Per pe architects :— 
0. 





No, 2 
Workshop. Wi rkshop, 
Scrivener & White...... £640 0 0 se BEB 00 
EGU 5. <leisiccecosdectedais 595 0 0 ... 680 0 0 
Dove, Brothers ......... 625 0 0 ... &0 0 0 








For building new lock ward, and other sdditions, to the 
‘o 


































































































al, rtsea, and Hospital 
iene. Rake & Ranwell, oe atoeate. Conan sup. 
— 
sie Absalom £2,919 0 0 
Bimms & Marten ......+00--+00++ wee 2,911 14 9 
2,850 19 6 
Light, Brothers........ peaccconesentn - 2,726 0 0 
Backhurst (accepted) .......... ion S18 @ @ 
For incidental works, 4c. 
Lawrence (accepted) ..........0+-.00+ 00 
For finishing six houses, in Cornwall-road, Kensi 
for Mr. Thos, Joyce. Mr. W. King, architect :— 
Deer £3,510 0 0 
Lewis 8,306 0 0 
Mandy & Co. 3,100 0 0 
Wilcox 2,925 0 0 
Palmer. 2,74 0 0 
White 2,690 0 0 
ley 2,555 0 0 
Jenkins 2,500 0 0 
illis 2,471 0 0 
Martin 2,447 0 0 
Moore 2,220 0 0 
Gade 2,155 0 0 
Balter 2,14 0 0 
Loyd & Cockerill ......:.seerssesesees 2,079 0 0 
Foale 2,051 0 0 
Vere (accepted) ........ inien tee Oe 
For finishing two houses, in Cornwall-road, for Mr, 
Sharman. Mr. W. King, architect :— 
Mundy & Co £1,160 0 0 
Wilcox 1,016 0 0 
Steele 1,012 10 0 
Deer 994 0 0 
Palmer 966 0 0 
Gade 960 0 0 i 
Jenkins 894 0 0 : 
esi Face em Pc 30 883 0 0 ' 
Wills 873 0 0 ; 
Martin 847 0 9 : 
Moore 758 0 0 5 
Balter 750 0 0 i 
Austin ..,... 742 0 0 - 
Foale ......00-.ceeeeee sesesveceseneseeors 720 0 0 . 
Lloyd & Cockerill w.e.cccsssorseeeee 717 17 0 i 
Vere (accepted) .......0 eceeenecene 693 0 0 i 





For building additions to two houses in the Clarendon- H 
road, Kensington, for Mr. Bowron, Mr. W. King, archi- 
tect :— 















































Deer £555 0 0 
Salter 650 0 0 
e «~ 64210 0 
Martin 520 0 0 
Colley ... 490 0 0 
Manley & Rogers. 47 0 «0 
Ww i 410 0 0 
For finishing four houses, in Aston-road, Kensington, ; 
for Mr. George Ansell. Mr. W. King, architect :— i 
Farr...... £990 0 0 ; 
Humphreys 985 0 0 ' 
Clark 978 0 0 : 
Austin 960 0 0 2 
Bowles 875 0 0 i 
Martin 868 0 0 
Salter 825 0 0 
Foale ss me 








For six <c ~ and lodge, at Wadhurst, i 
for Mr. J. Gee, Mr. J. Wimble, architect. Quantities ; 
supplied by Messrs, aa & Stoner :— 








Killby £7,516 ... £2,289 ... £79 ‘ 
Newman & Mann..........00+0« 7,140... 2,565... S31 i 
Piper & Wheeler ..... sthensinein 7,310 ... 2,316... 820 i 
Axford & Whillier.............. - 7,269... 2,350... 780 4 
Brass 6,795 ... 2,222... 7 { 
Myers & Son 6,476 ... 2,240... 842 < 





Punnett & Son ... 6,437 ... 2,180 .., 653 
Widdicombe, Son, & Oakley 5,930... 2,100... 735 ; 





For town-hall and market-house, Cinderford, East 











i” OC RSG ae BSL IAS 




































































Dean, for the East Dean Town-hall and Market Company 
(amet). Mr, Edwin J. Reynolds, architect :— 
Coleman £3,000 0 0 
Clutterbuck 2,400 0 0 
Durke (accepted) 2,220 0 0 
For alterations, at 76, Upper-street, Islington, and a 
workshops in rear, for Mr. J. H. Machu. Mr. R. Parris, 4 
ye £2,340 0 0 E 
Taylor 2,206 0 0 = 
Gordon & Co. ....... nhevauenes an = © gal 
Franklin & Lamming 2,001 0 0 int 
Blackmore & Morley ..... . 1,870 0 0 
IE aii ccsctsentctuansien wae 1,846 0 0 be 
Cubitt, Brothers ....sewwseeeseee 1,795 0 0 So 
West (accepted) 1,733 0 0 
Waters 1,670 0 0 nu 
Poxon & Smith.........cccseeccoseess - 1,647 0 0 oxi 
For taking down and rebuilding three cottages, wit thi 
shops, st Greenwich, for Mr. J, Buskin, Messrs, Bird & pr 
Wales, archi _ 
illiams & Son £8337 0 0 th 
Newman & Mann 836 0 9 bi 
Ebbs & Son 827 0 0 u 
Manley & Rogers. 793 0 0 no 
Kelly, Brothers ..,.........0. ian ee re 
For making up Avenue-road, Acton, Middlesex, and for in 
other works, for the Acton Local Board. Mr. Edward sn 
Monson, C.E. surveyor to the Local Board :— . 
Wainwright ....cccccssssseseessseree £1,000 0 0! in 
Pounds 1,161 0 0 
Hubbard 973 0 0 H co 
Moxon & Mutton .rccccssssrerseveee 973 0 O sp 
Goodair 925 0 0 5 
Parsons 804 0 0 ; he 
Williams 850 0 0 gt 
Brewer 825 0 0 ‘ 
aoe 788 § . ty 
toggles (accepted) 730 
{ Pizzey 753 0 Of 








